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HE Election outlook becomes no clearer as 

the polling day approaches. The only notable 
development of the past week is that Liberal 
prospects seem to have improved ; and if the Election 
produces any surprise it will almost certainly relate 
to the unexpected strength of the Liberal Party in the 
new House. The average elector appears to be in a 
state of mind—not very admirable but wholly com- 
prehensible—in which he desires neither too much 
reaction nor too much “ progress”’; and the result is 
a tendency to support the despised middle party. 
The Prime Minister, with his talk of tranquillity and 








negation, has attempted to exploit this feeling, but he’ 


has used damaging phrases, and it is unlikely that he 
will reap the harvest of votes which some of his 
optimistic friends have anticipated. Mr. Lloyd George 
has described the new Government as “ born tired ”’ ; 
and the justice of the phrase is so obvious as to carry 
instant conviction. The Government is a makeshift, 
composed for the most part of men who either have 
held office too long, or else ought not to hold office at 
all; and it has no policy. The portraits of Mr. Bonar 
Law which are printed in the newspapers should alone 
be enough to ensure his defeat in the country. A 
Premier who suffers from St. Vitus’ Dance is bad 
enough, but a Premier who suffers from Sleeping 
Sickness is worse. The results of the Election remain 
extremely uncertain, but it seems impossible that 
the British electorate should give a vote of confidence 
to the Prime Minister of the moment. 
* * * 


The general issue has now, in effect, been narrowed 
down to this. 


Who wants Mr. Bonar Law as Prime 





Minister? Almost no one. Conservatism may, in 
itself, be popular enough, and a Disraeli might well win 
the Election on a Tory programme. But Mr. Bonar 
Law! Never before, have we had a Prime Minister 
of such calibre. It is unfortunate that the Election 
should have to turn on issues so personal, but in the 
absence of other issues that is inevitable. Mr. Bonar 
Law is “ not good enough,” and that is a fact which 
is likely to affect a very large number of voters. The 
Carlton Club meeting was a disaster for the Con- 
servative Party; for it saddled the party with a 
burden which it cannot be expected to bear. Whatever 
Mr. Bonar Law’s private virtues may be, he is not an 
inspiring figure, and there are few people—even Tories 
—who would feel comfortable if he were to be the sole 
or chief spokesman of Great Britain in any important 
international conference. This feeling has not been 
very clearly expressed by anyone except Mr. Lloyd 
George, but it is likely to be a very important factor 
in the Election. 
* * * 

It is possible, indeed, that it will be the dominant 
factor. The issues are on the whole so vague and so 
confused that a very large proportion of the electorate 
does not know in the least how to vote, but quite 
certainly it does not want five years of Toryism, and, 
if there were a little more time, “‘ Keep the Tory out ” 
might easily become the decisive slogan of the Election. 
As things stand the Conservatives are more favourably 
placed than they have deserved or had any right to 
expect ; and they are not likely to have such a chance 
again. If they cannot now gain an independent 
majority they never will. Our own conviction is that 


if the Liberal Party were united and personal issues 
suppressed the Liberal and Labour Parties between 
them would sweep the country. But in the actual 
The best we can 


circumstances that is not possible. 
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hope for is that the Conservatives will not get a working 
majority, but will be so far the largest party in the 
House that they will be obliged to accept the respon- 
sibilities of office. A fresh Election within twelve 
months will then be inevitable—under conditions in 
which the voters will have a reasonable opportunity 
of expressing their real views. The Election of 
Wednesday will probably be scarcely more than a 
rehearsal. 
* * * 

The sensational result of the American election has 
no obvious moral for a distressful Europe, which was 
wholly forgotten in the campaign; but it bears a 
pointed warning for the new British Government of 
tranquillity and negation. Two years ago Mr. Harding 
won on a platform that offered quiet and stability. 
His immense majority in Congress has now been anni- 
hilated by a vote which is much more significant than 
that of 1920, because there is no after-war hysteria in 
it. The Republicans promised relief and prosperity. 
They have given the country nothing but a Tariff Act, 
stiffer than the one which led, ten years ago, to the 
break-up of the party; while they have displayed, in 
the face of a stormy industrial situation, a feebleness 
and confusion that offered a marked contrast to the 
methods of both Roosevelt and Wilson. The new 
Congress, in which the two parties are practically 
equal, makes Mr. Harding of no further account as 
a legislative leader. For its remaining two years his 
Administration must mark time. The casualties among 
prominent politicians are striking, but not all easy 
to explain. For example, many Republicans of the 
Middle West believed that Mr. A. J. Beveridge of 
Indiana would not only win the Senatorial seat, but 
would be in the running for the Presidency in 1924. 
He has lost. Senator Hitchcock, who led in the 
Senate for the League of Nations and was one of 
President Harding’s nominees at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference, is out. Senator Reed, of 
Missouri, Mr. Wilson’s most implacable opponent in 
his own party, is in again. And Senator Lodge, the 
Die-hard Republican, had to fight for his life in Massa- 
chusetts. Prohibition, or rather the Volstead Enforce- 
ment Act, was a more definite issue in the election 
than was indicated on the party platforms. The large 
vote in Illinois for a modification of the dry law is 
manifestly due to the overwhelming strength of Chicago 
in the State. The available evidence implies that the 
admission of beer and light wine will be a dominant 
issue in 1924. The voting in New York State confirms 
the forecast made in these columns. Mr. Alfred 
Smith, who regains the governorship, belongs to a 
rare type—the Tammany man who is widely trusted. 
The revulsion against the war-mind is most strikingly 
seen in Wisconsin, where Senator La Follette, the 
leading Middle West Radical, has been given a huge 
majority, while Mr. Victor Berger, the Socialist editor 
of Milwaukee, to whom the war-time Congress refused 
the right of taking his seat, is once again on the list. 


* * * 


A new crop of rumours comes from Munich about 
reactionary movements in Bavaria. Encouraged, no 
doubt, by Signor Mussolini’s success in Italy, the 
Munich Fascisti have let themselves loose on the 
Socialists, and there has been street fighting with some 


casualties and damage to property. The Socialist 
Party is preparing to defend itself and its newspaper 
offices by recruiting working-class storm troops. Behind 
the scenes, meanwhile, the Old Indispensables, Tirpitz, 
Ludendorff, Hindenburg and the rest, are believed to 
be hatching larger monarchist plots. The Vossische 
Zeitung adduces evidence to show that the Bavarian 
Government is privy to some of the mischief which 
is brewing; and the Berlin Trade Union Commission 
issues a warning to the workers to stand to arms. 
There is, we do not doubt, considerable ground for 
alarm, but perhaps not quite so much as the pro- 
fessional pessimists would have us believe. Bavaria 
has long been notorious as the sanctuary of disgruntled 
militarists, reactionaries and political assassins, and 
it will continue to be so whilst Germany is floundering 
in the meshes of the Versailles Treaty. As for the 
Munich Fascisti, with their tam o’ shanters, grey shirts 
and anti-Semitic swastika badges, they are the old 
gang in a new guise, and they are not yet, at any rate, 
nearly so formidable a force as the Italian blackshirts. 
* * * 


Something of a storm has been raised in Labour 
Party circles by a letter addressed by Colonel Wedgwood 
to Mr. Raffan, Liberal candidate for Ayr Burghs. In 
his letter, Colonel Wedgwood gives the warmest support 
to Mr. Raffan’s candidature, and announces that, if 
he lived in the constituency, he would vote and work 
for him. Colonel Wedgwood rubs it in by stating that 
‘* on the great questions of the land and unemployment,” 
he regards Mr. Raffan as “sounder” than many 
members of the Parliamentary Labour Party. It is 
hardly surprising that this letter has caused a storm, 
for Mr. Raffan is standing in opposition to a Labour 
candidate, and Colonel Wedgwood was Vice-Chairman 
of the Labour Party in the late Parliament. He has 
now explained that, when he wrote the letter, he was 
not aware that a Labour candidate was in the field 
at Ayr Burghs; but this explanation is hardly likely 
to satisfy either Mr. Raffan’s opponent or the official 
heads of the Labour Party. More will be heard of it 
after the Election. The episode is being interpreted 
in some quarters as a step in the direction of Liberal- 
Labour alliance. But it has no such significance. 
"Colonel Wedgwood’s love for Mr. Raffan is not love of 
the Liberalism which he has cast off, but merely the 
love of one Single Taxer for another. In reality the 
incident shows only one thing—that Colonel Wedgwood 
is a man of impulse, and, as the Liberals found in their 
day, not readily submissive to party discipline. 

ok Ey * 

In the Scottish burghs, which polled this week, the 
municipal elections have resulted favourably to Labour, 
which has not merely held the gains of the past few 
years, but has improved its position. Doubtless, this 
is due partly to the absence of the close combination 
of all parties opposed to Labour which existed in most 
parts of England and Wales; but that is not enough 
wholly to explain the difference. The same factors 
which led fo the Labour defeats in England were for the 
most part operative in Scotland, and, although the 
Scottish system of Local Government differs largely 
from the English, the differences do not, save in the 
sphere of education, greatly affect the election issues. 
It seems that Labour has won in Scotland because 
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in the Scottish industrial districts it is better organised, 
and its rank and file has both better education and a 
firmer grasp than in England of Labour principles 
and policy. On both sides of the border, the Labour 
case often resolved itself into a somewhat complicated 
argument. The Scottish voter loves an argument ; 
the English voter prefers a slogan. The slogan of 
‘** economy ”’ defeated Labour in the English boroughs ; 
in Scotland the distinction between true and false 
economy was apparently better appreciated. What- 
ever the explanation, Labour did well in the Scottish 
municipal contests; but it would be as dangerous to 
argue from Scottish municipal successes as from 
English municipal failures to the results of the General 


Election. 
* * * 


The negotiations started by the railway companies 
for the modification of the national railway agreements 
have broken down. The Unions have refused to accept 
the companies’ proposals, and further discussion stands 
adjourned until after the General Election. The 
companies’ demands, apparently, do not affect directly 
the basic rates of wages incorporated in the agreement 
of 1919-20; but indirectly they involve big reductions 
in earnings, estimated by Mr. C. T. Cramp at an 
average of 10s. a week. It will be remembered that 
the railway strike of 1919 had as its principal issue 
not the rates to be paid immediately, but the fixing of 
“stop” or basic rates below which wages should not 
be allowed to fall, to whatever level the cost of living 
might go. These “ stop” rates have now been reached 
in many grades, and the companies, in search of further 
economies, aim therefore at reducing the amounts spent 
on overtime and special wage allowances of all kinds. 
The eight hours’ day, as well as the basic wage, was 
an integral part of the post-war settlement. Some 
elasticity has already been introduced into its working 
by the introduction of “ spread-over” duties, i.c., 
eight hours’ work spread over a longer number of 
hours with free intervals. But the companies want 
further elasticity in this respect, as well as many other 
modifications of the agreements now in force. The 
Unions, on their side, contend that these are really 
indirect ways of reducing wages. There is no need 
to apprehend an early crisis, for there will certainly 
be further negotiations ; but the position is serious, and 
neither side appears at all ready to give way. 

* * * 


The City of London scavengers, in striking work on 
the eve of the Lord Mayor’s Show, had resort to a 
method which others have used before them. The 
waiters a few years ago scored most of their successes 
by sudden strike action which paralysed the restaurant 
kitchens just when a crowd of hungry patrons were 
waiting for their dinners. They won, in most cases, 
because, though waiters are easy enough to replace 
at least temporarily, the replacement cannot be made 
at a moment’s notice. So with the scavengers. It is 
not hard to fill their places with unskilled men from 
the ranks of the unemployed ; but it is hard to do this 
on the eve of the Lord Mayor’s Show. The City, 
moreover, is proud of its streets; and it would be 
nasty for the Lord Mayor to go in procession down 
streets littered with refuse. The “ lightning strike,” 
as it is called, is inconvenient; indeed, that is the 
essence of it ; but on this occasion, the Union had some 
excuse for its action. Wages for municipal employees 


in London are regulated by a Joint Industrial Council 
for the whole area, which recently laid down standard 
rates for the London scavengers. The City Corporation, 
which was represented on the Industrial Council, 


refused to accept its findings, and withdrew its repre- 
sentatives. The strike was thus called in order to 
maintain an agreed rate of wages which is in force 
over the rest of the London area. That is the justifica- 
tion for the tactics adopted by the men’s Union— 
the Municipal Employees’ Association. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Lest Dubliners 
should fail to be duly impressed by the paper pro- 
clamation announcing that the Republic is again in 
being, Mr. de Valera and his colleagues are taking 
steps to make us realise the practical privileges which 
we enjoy under the new dispensation. These include 
the burning down of our chief post-office, which absolves 
us from the labour of conducting correspondence ; 
the destruction of signal cabins, and the wrecking of 
trains by which we vent our indignation against the 
railway companies; and for light relaxation the 
stimulus of bomb explosions and machine-gun fire 
in crowded streets. And there is the promise of even 
better things to come. According to wens captured 
by the Government, Mr. de Valera is now being urged 
by his military advisers to entertain the people with 
the spectacle of the houses of newspaper proprietors 
going up in flame, and the promulgation of the death 
sentence against all members of Parliament. What- 
ever else life may be under his Republic no one is 
likely to complain of dullness. Only one thing is 
definitely barred, and that is peace or the hope of peace. 
“The principles which the Republic is defending,” 
says the latest proclamation, “are by their nature 
irreducible, and not open to compromise. Victory 
for the Republic or utter defeat and extermination 
are now the alternatives.”” Yet Mr. de Valera, whose 
signature is appended to this announcement, is the man 
who claimed, not so long ago, that he had done more 
than anybody else to batter down the wall of the 
isolated Republic, who insisted that some accom- 
modation must be made with Great Britain, and who 
invented Document No. 2, with its oath to the King 
and its proposal for payment of a subsidy. It is 
fitting punishment that the super-egotist who declared 
war rather than yield to the will of the Irish people 
should now be a puppet in the hands of a militarist 
junta embarked on courses which, on his own 
admission, can end only in destruction. 

* * * 


Any illusions that might have survived as to Mr. 
de Valera’s political capacity have been dispelled by 
his ukase forbidding Northern Sinn Feiners from taking 
part in the approaching elections in Tyrone and Fer- 
managh. Had he been hired by the Northern Govern- 
ment, Sir James Craig could not have expected better 
value for his money. These elections provide a test 
vote, the result of which cannot fail to influence the 
decision of the Boundary Commission. As there is a 
Catholic majority of some 8,000 votes in the joint con- 
stituency, Nationalists have excellent hopes of carrying 
both seats in spite of the intimidation of the Orange 
Specials. This may not ensure that the two counties 
will be included in the Free State, but it will make it 
clear that something more than a nominal rectification 
of the boundary line is required, if justice is to be done 
in accordance with the terms of the Treaty. Mr. de 
Valera forbids his followers to take part in the elections 
on the ground that it would be a recognition of British 
authority, an objection which comes well from a man 
who, since 1917, has submitted himself for election four 
times under British law. His real objection, of course, 
is to the acceptance of the principle of partition by the 
Northern minority. But he has no alternative to offer 
them, except the barren satisfaction of professing 
allegiance to a Republic which cannot hope to function. 
The Ulster Nationalist has been cynically and remorse- 
lessly exploited by Free Staters and Republicans alike, 
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and his sole chance of safety in the future lies in his 
ability to evolve a policy of his own. 
* * * 


PouiticAt CORRESPONDENT writes:—Apart from an 
expectation, now fairly general, that the Conservatives 
will be the largest party in the new Parliament and 

the Lloyd George Liberals the smallest, the widest diversity 
of opinion still prevails as to the probable outcome of the 
electoral mélée. I observe in some quarters a tendency to 
estimate the chances of Liberalism above those of Labour. 
Not only so, but all clubland appears to have made up its mind 
that both those forces together cannot hope to equal Mr. Bonar 
Law’s prospective army of sleep-walkers. Presumably this 
view is shared by the ex-Premier, as well as by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill, each of 
whom during the past week has been striking out at the Bonar 
Law usurpation with a recklessness of aim and sourness of 
temper clearly denoting a fear of the worst—namely, a further 
rise in the world for their supplanter, and a prolonged sojourn 
in the kitchen for themselves. 
* * * 

On what ground can those hopes on one side, and apprehensions 
on the other, be based? Mainly, I suppose, on the recent 
municipal returns and the immediately preceding by-election 
at Newport, both extremely uncertain guides. In addition 
I hear a good deal of a supposed slump in Labour stock, due to 
certain indiscretions in propaganda. But in the intervals 
between the by-elections during the late Parliament precisely 
the same ups-and-downs were to be observed in the state of 
feeling about Labour prospects. After the commotion caused 
by each success a profound lull would ensue fostered by a curious 
and incurable superstition that Labour, having at last over- 
reached itself, would never do so well again. Yet next time 
Labour usually did better. Is it so certain that the general 
election will not repeat and magnify the experiences of the by- 


elections ? 
* * ’ 


In truth, nothing is yet certain, least of all the return of the 
Conservatives, as confidently prophesied by Mr. Bonar Law, 
with an independent majority. Nor is it at all clear that, if 
returned merely as the largest party but without a majority 
over the rest of the House, the Conservatives would necessarily 
remain at the mercy of Mr. Lloyd George’s balancing group. 
All the groups would be equally decisive weights in the scales, 
with the result that the House itself might become a sort of 
shifting platform of balancings and counter-balancings. Even 
so, Mr. Lloyd George’s friends seem to me to have been either 
malicious or over-credulous in their suggestion that Lord Grey 
and Mr. Asquith, solely for the sake of spiking the Georgian 
guns, would be willing to take office in the Bonar Law Govern- 
ment, thus enabling Mr. Law, as head of a new Coalition, to 
carry on for the full quinquennial period. 

* * * 

Whatever happens, the new Parliament will probably be 
short-lived, but its term may be short indeed should the election 
fail either to produce a Labour-Liberal combination, backed by 
a substantial joint majority, or to send back the present Govern- 
ment with a workable independent majority. Failing the latter 
contingency Mr. Bonar Law might conclude a new pact with 
Mr. Lloyd George, or, if reluctant to face that risk uninsured, 
might suggest a bi-lateral agreement with the Opposition, 
under which the Parliament should be carried on in a stopgap 
fashion for a time with an ultimate view to a fresh appeal to 
the constituencies under an improved electoral system. A 
Government without a majority of its own, even though it 
had sought a mandate for a return to the Disraelian precedents 
of 1874-80—a period of nightmare which, in Mr. Law’s hazy 
complex of ideas, appears to be recalled as an interlude of 
dreamless slumber—could hardly, I imagine, pretend t hat it 
had a right to emulate that Ministry’s excessive length of years. 

* * * 

As the enactment relating to the subject seems to have cscaped 
general observation, I may note that in the event of a recon- 
struction of the Government after the election, or of the con- 
struction of an entirely new Government within the ensuing 
nine months, M.P.s who may thus become Ministers will be 
relieved from the ordeal of seeking re-election. I can imagine 
circumstances in which the knowledge that this period of grace 
was about to run out might hasten the fall of a Government. 
On that point, however, as on others, surmise may be suspended 
till the present Government’s ultimate strength can be definitely 
measured. 





KEMAL DRUNK TO KEMALSOBER 


HE shadow of the new danger in the East 

has blown suddenly over the Election like a 

thunder-cloud over a fair. No one, so far as 
we know, has attempted to make party-capital out of it 
save Mr. Lloyd George and his struggling faction. 
They, of course, have learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing. With a supreme contempt for the intelligence 
of the electorate, they are declaring that what is hap- 
pening in Constantinople at this moment was decreed 
a month ago by the plotters at the Carlton Club. We 
are asked to believe that the strong statesmen of the 
Coalition alone knew how to deal with the Turk, and 
that every vote given for “National Liberalism” next 
week will be a vote for peace with honour in the 
Near East. The country is not likely to be impressed 
by this fustian. It knows too well that the Turkey of 
to-day is what Mr. Lloyd George and his friends (in- 
cluding a great many who now profess themselves 
his opponents) have made it in their three years of 
blundering. They it is who have planted and watered 
and manured the seed of Turkish nationalism, who 
have dragged British prestige in the dirt, ruined Greece 
and put half the world again in the melting-pot. They 
had better be crying “mea maxima culpa” than “I 
told you so!” Our purpose, however, is not to discuss 
Mr. Lloyd George, who, we may thank Heaven, is not 
at present in a position to do any more mischief ; 
we are concerned with the crisis itself. It is a crisis 
which transcends party interests in the narrower sense, 
but in which every party must be clear about its 
policy. The Government of the moment has already 
declared itself, as it was bound to do, and, whatever 
we may think of Lord Curzon’s qualities in general as 
Foreign Minister, or of some details in his speech last 
Wednesday, we cannot find fault with the substance 
of what he said. Labour, Liberals and Conservatives 
alike will agree that at some point a limit must be 
set to Turkish pretensions. 

The coup, by which Angora overthrew the Constanti- 
nople Government and announced the deposition of the 
Sultan and the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
powers of the Caliphate, was, no doubt, embarrassing 
for us and ill-advised on the part of the Turkish National- 
ists. But, if the matter had rested there, we need not 
have been unduly disturbed. The doom of our puppet 
Sultan was settled long ago; we were under no obli- 
gation to save his throne for him, and we could not, 
indeed, have saved it if we would. Nor is the religious 
aspect any affair of ours. We may regard the breaking 
up of the Caliphate as a dangerous experiment; but 
if the Turks, in their modernist zeal, choose to offend 
the feelings of millions of their fellow Moslems in 
India and elsewhere, and to take the various political 
risks that must ensue in the world of Islam, that is 
their business. It would have been disastrous for the 
Christian Powers to tamper with the Caliphate, as 
was proposed a year or two since; it would be equally 
disastrous for the Christian Powers to interfere if the 
Osmanlis themselves decide to abolish an anachronism. 
As for the Government of Constantinople, that too is 
an internal question; since we had pledged ourselves 
to leave Turkey, we could obviously make no demand 
for an administration of one complexion rather than 
another, and, provided that Rafet Pasha had behaved 
reasonably, we should certainly not have made it a 
casus belli that he had anticipated by a few weeks 
the inevitable course of events. But unhappily Rafet 
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Pasha has not behaved reasonably. In the name of 
the Angora Government he has taken measures and 
put forward demands which are not merely technical 
breaches of the Mudania Agreement, but a deliberate 
challenge to Europe. He has denounced the Capitula- 
tions, decreed the closing of the Mixed Courts and 
foreign Post Offices, raised the customs tariff to an 
incredible figure, forbidden the diversion of any part 
of the customs revenue for the service of the Ottoman 
debt. He has informed the Allied authorities in Con- 
stantinople that the presence of themselves and their 
troops has now become not only unnecessary, but 
“impossible,” and he has claimed what amounts to a 
full recognition of Turkish sovereignty in the waters 
of the Straits and the Bosphorus. 


Now, for many, if not for all, of these acts and 
demands the Turks can, it is true, make out a case. 
The Capitulations, for instance, established four cen- 
turies ago for the French and extended and confirmed 
thereafter for one European State after another, have 
undoubtedly given undue privileges to foreigners and 
pressed unfairly upon Turkey. The increase of the 
customs duties, again, though it may be foolish, and 
even calamitous, both to foreign traders and home 
consumers, is not in itself immoral—it is at least, 
the Turks may argue, no more immoral than the United 
States Tariff or the British Safeguarding of Industries 
Act. They may even plead, if they like, that they 
have precedents in the enlightened West for the 
expulsion of aliens from their capital, and for the 
exclusion of foreign languages from their schools. 
But, taken as a whole, and put forward as it is— 
by a dictator with a victorious army behind him in 
Anatolia, 8,000 so-called “‘ gendarmes” in front of 
him in Thrace and the Sultan’s bodyguard of 5,000 
under his thumb in Constantinople—the Angora pro- 
gramme is something more than a Bill of Rights. 
It is a naked display of force, a gesture of contempt 
for international conventions, so wanton as to make 
nonsense of the Lausanne Conference where the Turkish 
claims were to be discussed and settled, of the idea of 
Turkish membership of the League of Nations, of the 
hopes that were cherished of a regenerated Turkey 
under the guidance of intelligent statesmen. We have 
in these columns consistently defended the Turks 
when they fought for genuine national aims against 
the injustices of the Treaty of Sévres and against 
the aggressions of the armies of Venizelos and 
Constantine. We cannot defend them—and we do 
not see how any sane man of any party can defend 
them—when they turn round upon the very principles 
which have given them moral support in Europe and 
upon their own good fortune. The Angora policy 
has become drunken nationalism, and, as Lord Curzon 
said on Wednesday, “ almost suicidal in character.” 


But, it may be objected, though we may disapprove 
of Rafet Pasha and the principles and the methods of 
Angora, can we afford to offer a serious resistance ? 
Lord Curzon declares that we cannot purchase peace 
at the cost of humiliation; but are we prepared to 
face the cost of war? To that we answer that Europe 
cannot afford not to offer resistance ; for to give way 
now will mean not merely humiliation, but a vast 
increase of anxiety and danger throughout the Near and 
Middle East, irreparable ruin to legitimate European 
interests and a probability, amounting almost to a 
certainty, of a widespread conflict before many months 
are out. That Turkey should be an independent 
sovereign State we are all agreed. Turkey must, 


if she chooses, be permitted, like other States, to 
suffer from the measles of nationalism. But there is 
no reason why we should finish the work, which our 
late Government blindly pursued, of re-creating her as 
a dominant military power. To do that, in the name 
of “self-determination’’ or on pacifist principles, 
would be the crudest sentimentalism; to do it on 
grounds of “ economy” would be to stamp ourselves 
“penny wise, pound foolish.”” For let us face the 
facts honestly. We are all heartily sick of the Near 
Eastern problem, but we cannot solve it by running 
away from it. We may not intend to stay in Meso- 
potamia; but we do not want to be attacked while 
we are there. We do not want a _ three-cornered 
struggle in Syria and Palestine, with new threats to 
Egypt and the Mohammedan lands in North Africa. 
We do not want to see European trade and European 
culture permanently crippled or driven out of Asia 
Minor. We do not want to see the last chances of 
peace in the Balkans vanishing into thin air. All 
these things will become more than possibilities if 
the madness (or bluff, if anyone prefers to think? it 
that) of Angora is allowed to triumph over the common 
sense of Europe. It is necessary in the interests of 
all the world as well as our own that we should restrain 
the Turks till their heads have had time to cool. 

There is no question of repeating our single-handed 
provocation at Chanak. In this crisis the Entente 
will be, what it has not been for the past three 
years, a reality. The Turks have’ behaved with 
singular tactlessness towards France, attacking her 
schools, interfering with her consuls, threatening 
to destroy the commerce and the security of her 
nationals in the Near East. How profound is the alarm 
and how bitter the feelings of Frenchmen in Turkey 
may be seen from a remarkable document published 
last Wednesday in the Manchester Guardian—a memo- 
randum drawn up recently by the French Chamber 
of Commerce in Constantinople and forwarded to the 
French Government. No trust, we read, is to be placed 
in the professions of the Turks, “ swollen as they are 
with inordinate pride.” The disappearance of the 
Capitulations will enable them to carry out their 
cherished project of killing foreign trade and making 
Turkey an unsafe, as well as an unprofitable, place 
for any foreigner to live in. Even with “ guarantees,” 
to protect her interests, “the economic future of France 
in Turkey will be a dark one.” The gloom of this 
picture is, we hope, exaggerated ; but there is enough 
in it, even without the political considerations that 
weigh heavily at the Quai d’Orsay, to explain the 
genuine anxiety that prevails in Paris. France has 
shown no hesitation in joining with us in taking up 
the challenge thrown down by Angora. And neither, 
it seems, has Italy, despite the doubts which had been 
felt about the attitude of Signor Mussolini's Govern- 
ment. This solidarity may not last, but it is, for the 
moment, the most important—and, indeed, the only 
effective—guarantee that we can get against the waste 
of blood and money. In the face of it we can hardly 
believe that the Turks will maintain their preposterous 
attitude. They have everything to gain, and nothing 
to lose, by exercising patience for a few days. They 
have not the slightest reason to fear any trick being 
played them by the Allies ; they can still hope to profit 
by divergences of interest and differences of opinion 
round the table of a Peace Conference. But they 


can expect nothing but disaster by provoking a conflict 
with the united arms of the three Great Powers. Let 
Kemal drunk appeal to Kemal sober ! 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND THE ELECTION 


F candidates find it hard, mere constituents find it 
I harder still to discover what the present election 
is about. It is clear enough that not only Mr. Bonar 
Law’s followers, but also many of the other candidates, 
are doing their best to concentrate attention on the Labour 
Party’s proposal for a Capital Levy, and to fight the cam- 
paign, not on their own positive programmes, but on 
their opposition to this feature of the Labour programme. 
The opposition, it is true, is mostly shallow and often 
ignorant, but if Labour can be successfully presented to 
the public as the party of high taxes, and chiefly as that, 
it may get short shrift, however sound, from an economic 
point of view, its proposals may be. Voters are not 
economists ; they are human beings with a great repugnance 
to paying taxes. Accordingly the measure of the Labour 
Party’s success in the election is likely to be found in 
its ability to keep other parts of its programme in the fore- 
ground. We do not mean that it need abandon or in any 
way slur over the policy of the Capital Levy; but that 
particular item in its programme is by no means the most 
important, and except in relation to the general policy 
of the Party, is not important at all. It is the general 
policy that matters, and its effect upon the questions 
which intimately concern the ordinary voter—the industrial 
depression, declining salaries and wages, and above all 
unemployment. 

We do not doubt that, up and down the country, this 
is precisely what most of the Labour candidates, at any 
rate in the industrial constituencies, are endeavouring to 
emphasise. The Labour Party, however, has great diffi- 
culties to contend with. Whatever candidates may say, 
the Press plays a big part in determining the election 
issues, and the great majority of the daily newspapers, 
in both London and the provinces, are doing their best 
to concentrate the attention of their readers on the Capital 
Levy proposal to the almost complete exclusion of other 
features in the Labour programme. Labour has but one 
not very widely circulated daily of its own, and that is 
always in danger of yielding to the fatal temptation to 
adopt a defensive attitude, to endeavour to explain and 
justify in detail the Capital Levy, which is attacked, 
instead of stressing those parts of the programme which Mr. 
Bonar Law’s followers do their best not to mention. It 
is the object of the Conservatives to prevent unemployment, 
and the disease of which unemployment is the symptom, 
from becoming vital issues at the Election. It is the 
concern of the Labour Party, and indeed of all who reject 
the Tory conception of “ tranquillity ’—in other words, 
of stoicism in face of other people’s misfortunes—to force 
these issues everywhere to the front. 

For what does Mr. Bonar Law’s Government propose to 
do about unemployment ? Beyond a hint or two of the 
prospective abolition of the Labour Ministry—hardly to 
be regarded as a remedial measure—its spokesmen have 
said no more than that they are taking the matter into 
earnest consideration. Not merely have they made no 
promises; they have thrown out no suggestion of the 
measures which they propose to take. Nor is it difficult 
to arrive at the conclusion that this is because they have 
literally nothing to propose. They will doubtless, with 
perhaps some further cheese-paring here and there, continue 
the methods adopted by their predecessors in office—the 
dole, some grants to local authorities in aid of relief works, 
some aid to traders in the form of financial facilities. These 
are taken for granted, as the least that can be done by 
any Government, however reactionary. But it is clear 
that these measures together constitute, in relation to 
the question of unemployment, not a policy, but the lack 
of a policy. They do not pump the ship free of water ; 
they merely keep it just afloat, in a water-logged and pre- 


carious condition. Behind them is not a plan for the 
revival of trade, but an attitude of mere passivity—a 
waiting for something to turn up. 

Now, the ordinary voter, unless he can be persuaded that 
a constructive alternative to this lack of policy actually 
exists, may easily be inclined to accept the fatalism char- 
acteristic both of Mr. Lloyd George and of Mr. Bonar Law, 
The Prime Minister’s attitude, characteristic of the business 
man, who is the last to understand the general laws and 
forces governing the economic system of which he under- 
stands only his little trade vortex, is a helpless deter- 
minism in economic affairs. It appeals to that strain in 
all of us which disposes us to abandon any difficult problem 
to the inscrutable ways of Providence—a Providence 
which is the blank negation of seeing ahead. The first 
business of the Labour Party is obviously to combat, by 
means of a clear and intelligible programme, this economic 
determination which passes current for business sagacity. 

Taxation is bad when the money raised by it is put to 
less productive uses by the State than it would be if it 
were left in the hands of private persons. Taxation is 
good when the opposite is the case. The essential criterion 
is not the mere amount of taxation, but the uses to which 
the money is put. A tax is always a burden ; the question 
is whether the burden it imposes is lighter than the burden 
it removes. This is the basis for any sound judgment 
concerning the Capital Levy ; it is also the basis on which 
the country must determine its methods of dealing with 
unemployment. 

It is clear that most of the money which we are now 
spending on the relief of unemployment is money wasted. 
The waste may be necessary waste; but it is necessary 
only if the money cannot be spent in a less wasteful way. 
It is waste in any case, in the sense that it is money spent 
without any equivalent return in the production of wealth. 
The recipient of the dole or of poor relief produces nothing 
in return; the worker employed on relief works at a 
sweated rate certainly produces far less than he is capable 
of producing under better conditions of employment. 
Moreover, apart from the direct waste involved, the labour 
power of the man who is unemployed or employed on 
“relief works” steadily deteriorates. Not only is he 
unproductive now; he is being made unproductive for 
the future. 

The Labour Party, as we understand its programme, so 
far from demanding more “relief works,” holds that 
‘“‘ relief works ”’ are essentially uneconomic; and so far 
from demanding higher doles for everybody, contends 
that doles, even in the form of maintenance, should be 
the last, instead of the first resort. It urges that the 
State should make employment, not by the artificial pro- 
vision of “ relief works,” but by the putting in hand of pro- 
ductive work which is admitted to be urgently required, 
and the execution of such work by labour engaged in the 
ordinary commercial way. Where Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law have stopped the building of houses and 
schools, restricted the development of public health and 
education, refused to embark on necessary schemes of 
public economic development, the Labour Party urges that 
contraction of the labour market in the sphere of private 
employment should be met by deliberate expansion of 
public employment under ordinary conditions. Houses 
are needed, schools are needed. Nobody denies it. They 
can be built at prices which have fallen with remarkable 
rapidity almost to rock-bottom. The argument that 
building is uneconomic for the State to-day can only be 
sustained by those who are prepared to argue that it will 
always be uneconomic. A vast development of electri- 
fication is needed, and would in time greatly increase 
national productivity and at the same time lower costs of 
production. This and similar productive expenditure the 
Labour Party advocates as the economic alternatives to 
the.immense waste, human and financial, which the dole 
system involves. 
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But, argue some, if these plans were economically sound, 
private enterprise would undertake them without the need 
for State action. That argument, however, is fallacious. 
An undertaking may be uneconomic from the private 
investor’s standpoint, and yet amply reproductive from 
the standpoint of the State. The investor is concerned 
only with the direct return on his capital ; the State stands 
both to gain through taxation a share in the indirect 
increment of production due to the enterprise, and to relieve 
itself of the burden of maintaining by doles those to whom 
it affords employment. Moreover, many undertakings 
which will even yield directly a high dividend are rejected 
by private enterprise because the returns from them are 
not immediate enough to attract the investor. Private 
enterprise does not look very far ahead; the State is the 
guardian of the future. 

The essence, then, of the Labour policy at home is the 
provision of work—useful, productive work—as a means 
of employing the unemployed, of improving the national 
productivity, and of recreating economic demand in the 
home market. And if the Election is to have any real 
meaning at all, this must be the issue. To decide merely 
for or against a Capital Levy—in and for itself alone— 
is to decide nothing. The financial proposals of Labour 
have force and meaning only in relation to the general 
policy which they are intended to subserve. The question 
of questions is whether or not, in this vital matter of un- 
employment and trade depression, we are content to 
muddle along, waiting for something to turn up, hailing 
every tiny oscillation in the curve of trade as the precursor 
of prosperity and stabilisation. There is no warrant that 
we know of for the comfortable theory that, if the doctors 
will only stop prescribing, the patient can be relied on 
shortly to recover his normal health. Remedies are needed, 
and we look for them in vain in Mr. Bonar Law’s programme 
of let illalone. Mr. Lloyd George asked for a blank cheque ; 
Mr. Bonar Law’s preference is for a blank negative. The 
Labour Party is not all-wise and its programme is open to 
criticism, but its proposals are at any rate positive proposals, 
and if ever there was a time when a positive policy was 
needed it is the present. Let us set to work to develop 
our national resources ; let us think in terms of our potential 
markets at home as well as abroad. We must maintain 
our people. Let us maintain them by productive labour, 
adding to our resources and keeping men and women 
healthy and efficient for the development of them. Let 
us spend as a nation not as little, but as wisely, as we may. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 
AND THE LEVEL OF PRICES 


HERE could hardly be a worse subject than the 

Capital Levy as the chief issue in a General 

Election. It is even more intricate and technical 
than Tariff Reform. Probably it is not exaggerating to say 
that ninety per cent. of the electorate and quite fifty per 
cent. of the politicians are incapable of explaining or 
understanding either the case for a Capital Levy or the 
case against it. Mr. Bonar Law now admits that he was in 
favour of it in 1917. Circumstances have altered since 
then, and he is perfectly entitled to say that he has changed 
his mind. But to go further and denounce it as “‘ absolute 
lunacy,” as he did in a recent speech, without giving any 
substantial arguments against it, is merely throwing dust 
in the eyes of the electorate. There is still a strong case for 


it, and there is also a strong case against it. 

The strongest argument in its favour is, of course, that 
the high rate of income tax which existing debt-charges 
render necessary is a serious handicap to the development 
of new business by enterprising men of the rising generation. 
If industry is not to stagnate, it is vital to encourage new 
men with little or no capital behind them to take risks and 


seize any new openings for profitable enterprise which may 
arise. But it is just these men that the continued existence 
of a huge National Debt will most penalise. If there is no 
Levy, they will have to hand over every year, perhaps for the 
rest of their lives, an annual toll on the fruits of their 
enterprise for the benefit of holders of war loan, many of 
whom will have retired from productive work. In other 
words, while under a Capital Levy the burden would fall on 
the present owners of wealth, without it a large contribution 
will be made by younger men, who are now poor—partly 
because most of them were called upon to fight during the 
war instead of staying behind to make money and invest 
in war loan. This is not merely a sentimental argument ; 
it is a sound economic argument as well. 

But there is another aspect of the Capital Levy to which 
little attention has been paid, either by its advocates or 
its opponents. That is the monetary aspect. What effect 
will the decision, either for or against, have upon the level 
of prices and the purchasing power of money? Would a 
Capital Levy involve inflation or deflation ? Would it delay 
or assist the stabilisation of currency and exchanges which 
is so much needed and is, indeed, by far the most important 
object which the Government should seek to achieve ? 

Paradoxically enough, it is sometimes held, even by 
experienced bankers and business men, that a Capital Levy 
would involve inflation. The argument apparently is that 
since the majority of people assessed would be unable to 
raise the necessary capital and would find it impossible to 
realise stocks and shares when everybody else was trying to 
do the same, they would have to go to their banks and 
obtain a bank loan to enable them to pay their contribution. 
This expansion of bank loans would mean inflation and a 
general rise in prices. Sir Ernest Harvey, who is, we believe, 
a bill-broker of some repute, wrote a letter to the Times 
this week actually suggesting that the whole of the Levy 
would have to be found by the banks ! 

This argument appears to be radically unsound. In the 
first place, the number of people who would be unable to 
find the money at once is not likely to be very great. If 
the Levy was for only half the amount of the National Debt, 
the greater part would be paid off without difficulty by the 
majority of contributors, by simply handing in war stock 
to be cancelled. Secondly, the difficulty of realising other 
stocks and shares is exaggerated, since many war-debt 
holders would be receiving cash from the Government in 
excess of their individual contribution to the Levy. Though 
the assistance of the banks might be required to tide over 
an awkward interval, sellers on the Stock Exchange would 
eventually be met by an equal number of buyers with new 
cash in their pockets. Lastly, people who were unable to 
raise money owing to their capital being locked up in their 
own business would not be compelled to borrow from the 
bank. If the Government allowed them to pay by instal- 
ments at a lower rate of interest than they could borrow 
from the bank, they would certainly not ask for a bank loan 
to discharge their liability at once. The view that the 
Levy would mean inflation therefore falls to the ground. 

The argument that the Levy would involve deflation is 
far more convincing. Primd@ facie it is the strongest 
argument against it. Indeed, in other countries a Capital 
Levy has generally been imposed for this object—in Czecho- 
Slovakia, for example, where the value of the currency has 
been greatly improved by this expedient. Government 
stock is in a sense merely interest-bearing currency. It has 
largely replaced gold as the backing for notes and deposit 
liabilities, and Treasury bills in the hands of bankers are 
only one stage removed from cash, for they can be turned 
into cash at any time on maturity. Would not a Capital 
Levy, by reducing'the total volume of Government indebted- 
ness, have the effect of contracting credit, or at any rate 
contracting the credit-base ? To those people who wish to 
see deflation carried still further, this will be an argument in 
its favour ; but most of us are tired of falling prices and want 
to see trade recovering. Anything that reduced the credit 
Cc 
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resources of the country might check recovery. It is this 
danger that lies at the back of much of the instinctive and 
vaguely expressed opposition to the proposal. 

It is difficult to pronounce with confidence on this issue. 
But another way of looking at the problem suggests that 
the Levy might actually promote stabilisation. According 
to this argument the danger that lies before us is a move- 
ment towards what is called “‘ secondary ” inflation. At 
the present level of prices we cannot afford to carry the 
burden of a vast debt incurred at a time when prices were 
much higher; the national income is not large enough to 
pay this increased liability for pensions and war debt in 
addition to other necessary expenditure. If there is no 
Levy, further inflation is almost inevitable. As we have 
seen, Government debt can be turned into cash, either 
directly by the banks, or indirectly by traders and others, 
by pledging it as collateral for bank advances. This they 
will try to do to the fullest extent as soon as trade begins 
to revive. Have we not here a case for the Levy on the 
ground that it will check an otherwise inevitable drift 
towards inflation and help to stabilise the existing level of 
prices ? 

The underlying issue therefore appears to be this. Can 
the holders of war loan expect to succeed in maintaining 
the commodity value of the debt at its present level ? 
Without an enormous increase of production (such as took 
place in America after the Civil War), it is difficult to see 
how this is possible. Two alternatives are therefore open. 
Either there will be no Levy, in which case prices will rise 
till the decreased burden of the debt bears a tolerable 
relation to the national income; or the Levy will be im- 
posed, and prices will be stabilised round about their 
present level. In either case the commodity value of the 
total national indebtedness will be reduced—in the first 
case by inflation, in the second by partial cancellation. 
Since wages always tend to lag behind prices during a 
period of inflation, it is obvious that the second alter- 
native would be the best for the wage-earning masses. 
It would also probably be the best for the majority 
of middle-class tax-payers, and certainly, as we have 
seen, for the men who jfought in the war and are now 
starting in business. 

These complex issues demand serious consideration. 
But at present the whole discussion is carried on, even by 
prominent statesmen, on a deplorably low level of intellect- 
ual decency. The arguments against it (supposing that the 
speaker knows what they are) are stated in a way that would 
hardly pass muster in a class in elementary economics. 

As we have said before, we do not think that a Labour 
Government would find it an easy task to carry through its 
proposal in the face of solid opposition on the part of the 
banks. But we are by no means sure that the banks 
themselves may not eventually be driven to recommend it. 
The banks fought for a long time against the raising of the 
Bank rate in 1919. They did not like dear money any 
more than they now welcome the idea of a Capital Levy. 
Then, as now, the foremost economists, like Professor Pigou, 
saw a little further ahead and warned them that dear 
money was a painful necessity. The severity of the 
slump from which we are now suffering is largely due to the 
opposition of the City to the only possible means by which 
the post-war boom could have been prevented from getting 
out of hand. Dear money is now seen to have been 
necessary, and most experts agree that it was too long 
delayed. 

Rightly regarded, the Capital Levy may prove to be the 
quickest way of stabilising prices in this country and 
preparing the way for the restoration of a free gold market. 
We believe that the banks will sooner or later endorse it as 
a sound and necessary remedy. It will not be imposed by 
a Labour Government, for the probability is that a 
Conservative or Liberal Government will have been 
forced to adopt it before a Labour Government comes 
into power, 


THE IRISH MUDDLE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


N inscription chalked on one of the Dublin bridges 
A reads: “Neither executioners nor excommuni- 
cationers will drive us into the Empire.” Mr. 
de Valera has followed up his reappointment as “ President 
of the Republic ” by levying war on a new front, and bids 
defiance as fiercely to the Irish Hierarchy as to the Pro- 
visional Government. In a proclamation which will rank 
amongst the curiosities of the struggle, he rebukes the 
bishops for their “‘ presumption ” in declaring that armed 
resistance to the authority of the established government 
is a violation of the moral law, and demands that Rome 
shall rescind their decree. Of course, Mr. de Valera is 
well aware that Rome will do nothing of the kind. If the 
impulse did not originally come from the Vatican, it may 
be taken for granted that Cardinal Logue and his colleagues 
did not venture upon so drastic a step without consulting 
their ecclesiastical superiors. It is more probable that the 
Republicans are discovering that the threat of excommuni- 
cation is sapping the resolution of some of their adherents. 
This view is strengthened by the fact that, whereas the 
Irregulars show no lack of initiative and ingenuity in de- 
vising schemes to trouble their opponents, there is a growing 
lack of decision in the manner in which these are carried 
out in practice. When the land-mine was exploded outside 
Oriel House last week, a few well-aimed bombs in the 
confusion which followed would have disposed of a good 
many of the garrison. But the Irregular storming party 
kept discreetly under cover, and, after loosing off two or 
three futile volleys at nothing in particular, vanished in 
hot haste. 

The incident is typical of the inconclusive and _half- 
hearted war in which the vitality of the nation is being 
wasted. There are times when the whole business seems 
a preposterous piece of make-believe. A gentleman wearing 
the silk of a British King’s Counsel appears in a Free State 
Court as representing “ G.H.Q., I.R.A.,” proceeds to 
denounce “ the alleged Provisional Government,” and to 
deny the legal existence of the National Army. Detectives 
are hunting night and day to discover Republican printing- 
presses. But Republican broadsheets are on sale at every 
corner, and when a consignment of these was recently 
seized, a pro-Treaty member solemnly proposed in the 
Dail that the newsboys should be compensated, and Mr. 
Cosgrave, with equal seriousness, promised that he would 
see what could be done. 

Republicans issue a bulletin denouncing the barbarity 
of the guards at Mountjoy, who by firing shots at intervals 
disturb the rest of political prisoners. Yet for weeks the 
comrades of these prisoners kept Dublin awake by endless 
volleys, and glorified their achievement by jubilant placards 
which announced “ No sleep for Slave Staters.” Placarding, 
by the way, has developed into a game which could give 
points to “ Beaver.” It is played by rival bands of girls, 
mostly under sixteen, who sally forth late at night or early 
in the morning, equipped with paint-pots. What one side 
does, the other labours to undo, with the result that most 
of the public buildings in Dublin look as if some crazy 
decorator had attempted a dado in the Pointillist style 
only to drop it half-way through. The first inscription 
may be in blood-red letters: ‘‘ I.R.A., avenge your murdered 
comrades.” This will be smeared out with white paint, 
and the legend in black substituted, ‘“‘ Up, the Free State!” 
The next Republican retorts with messages in green and 
white: “Dick Mulcahy, call off the murder gang,” or 
** Take Bovril, Dick; it relieves that sinking feeling.” So 
the game goes on to the huge satisfaction of the players, 
and to the growing disgust of all who believe that political 
controversies, however embittered, should be conducted 
with some regard for dignity and good manners. 

There is no doubt at all that not a few of the active 
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combatants on both sides are having the time of their 
lives. They have invented a sort of war which, as far as 
the actual fighters are concerned, has all the thrills and 
relatively few of the dangers of the real thing. One reads 
of all-day battles, of desperate night attacks, of towns 
captured by assault, to find at the end that the butcher’s 
bill is practically negligible. Every Irregular, according 
to his official propagandists, is a hero pining for martyrdom. 
But, as a table published by the Freeman’s Journal shows, 
in the ambushes in Dublin since the beginning of August 
not a single attacker was killed, while the civilian casualties 
amounted to 42, of whom 15 were women and children. 
These potential martyrs are decidedly generous in handing 
their crowns to others who have no desire to wear them. 

Nobody denies that many of the Irregulars are willing 
to die for their cause. Without this leavening of honest 
fanaticism the movement would have collapsed long ago. 
What its leaders fail to see is that their conviction of the 
purity of their intentions,so far from being a safeguard 
against anarchy, provides the practical anarchists with 
the most effective sort of safeguard under which to carry 
on their activities. Here is a casual paragraph clipped 
from a Dublin paper last week : 

Our Thurles Correspondent wires: This morning heavy rifle 
firing took place in the Beakstown district. It is stated to be over 
an agrarian dispute. 

That agrarian disputes should be decided by rifle-fire is 
now regarded, and not in Tipperary alone, as the most 
natural thing in the world. While Nationals and Irregulars 
are settling who is to rule the Irish people, Irishmen in 
practice are being ruled and robbed by every gang that 
can muster a few revolvers. Dublin is by comparison 
better protected than most cities, yet, from the hills above 
the town, bands descend periodically upon the scattered 
suburbs and levy blackmail with almost complete immunity. 
Honest Republicans are disgusted at the activities of these 
scallywags, and more than once have dropped hints which 
led to drastic action by the troops against the raiders. 
But Mr. de Valera’s followers still decline to admit that 
the ease with which all types of law-breaker, from the 
sneak-thief to the highway-robber, pass themselves off as 
“ soldiers of the Irish Republic ” constitutes any reflection 
on their cause. They repudiate responsibility it is true, 
but a mere disclaimer is not sufficient without stern action, 
and so far stern action has not been taken. 

The bandits can argue that they are merely applying 
the doctrines taught them by the idealists. Republicans 
instituted the practice of forced contributions from Southern 
Unionists simply because they were Unionists. Their 
armed jackals improved on this practice by stripping 
these unfortunates bare until the majority of them have 
been forced to flee the country. The pretence was main- 
tained that Unionists were punished as a reprisal for the 
persecution of Catholics in Belfast, but now that they 
are gone the looters are turning their attention to smaller 
men without any regard for their political or religious 
beliefs. In a normal country an upheaval of lawlessness 
of this kind would be countered by common action amongst 
men of all parties. Ireland unfortunately is not normal, 
and the dominant mood is less active resentment at the 
invasion of fundamental liberties than sheer war-weariness 
and disgust. A Free State commandant declared in 
conversation the other day: “From what I can see the 
country is beginning to get frightened of both sides.” The 
remark contains more than a grain of truth. Above all 
things the average Irishman desires to cultivate his garden, 
and he sees in militarism and militarists the greatest 
obstacle to the success of his hopes. Hitherto, whatever 
brand of fighter has been on top, it has been the part of 
the civilian not only to submit to the kicks but to provide 
the ha’pence, and he has a suspicion that this may be his 
fate till the end of the chapter. 

It will be said that this attitude reveals a deplorable 
lack of civic sense and political courage. But these are 


virtues not easily kept alive under existing conditions in 
Ireland. If, unlike the Black and Tans, Sinn Fein could 
claim the support of the majority of the people, in imposing 
its policy it found it simpler to rely on its opponents’ 
method of force rather than persuasion. By this means, 
no doubt, it got quicker results with less trouble to itself; 
but the evil precedent established is becoming daily a 
graver menace to the nation. One can understand lack of 
moral courage on the part of isolated individuals who 
know by experience that, in the collapse of the machinery 
of law and order, it is easier and safer to bow to the demands 
of the gunmen. But one naturally expects a bolder stand 
from those who profess to guide public opinion. Recently 
the Republicans issued an order that a minimum fine of 
£1 would be levied from newspapers for each time the 
term “ Irregular” was applied to the “forces of the 
Republic.” Two leading Dublin dailies promptly complied 
with the ukase, and one of these is a journal which con- 
tinually bewails the lack of moral courage displayed by 
the Irish people in failing to uphold more vigorously the 
authority of the Free State. 

The prestige of the Irish Government may be impaired 
by calculated terrorism, but the terrorists are making 
no converts for the Republic. On the contrary, they 
are preparing the way for a reaction against aggressive 
Nationalism on a scale that scares even a good many Free 
Staters. Mr. de Valera and his colleagues persuaded 
themselves that the Provisional Government would be 
shipwrecked on the clauses of the Constitution providing 
for the supremacy of the Crown. But these clauses pro- 
duced scarcely a flutter in the Dail, and the country 
accepted them without even a whisper of protest. Popular 
opinion on the subject was concisely summed up by an 
Independent member who declared that he did not object 
to King George nearly as much as he did to Mr. Erskine 
Childers. Not only has Republicanism discredited itself, 
it has discredited the very name of idealism in politics, 
and it would not be surprising if the Irish Free State 
should be ruled for some years to come by Governments 
sufficiently reactionary to earn the envious admiration of 
Lord Salisbury and the Morning Post. 


THE 
FASCIST REVOLUTION IN ITALY 


OREIGN observers who are not familiar with 
HF Italian history, and have not followed closely 

the recent development of Fascismo, cannot but 
be surprised and puzzled by the events of the past week 
in Italy. Most people seem to have regarded Fascismo 
as merely after-war rowdyism organised by a Jingo journalist 
with the support and in the interest of the rich industrialists, 
and out to destroy Socialism. It seemed nothing but mid- 
summer madness that such an organisation should have 
been allowed to pursue its illegal and violent course undis- 
turbed, should have been acclaimed with enthusiasm and 
delight by most Italians, and should finally, without striking 
a blow, have put the Government of Italy in its pocket. 

The explanation is to be found partly in the social- 
political conditions prevailing in Italy, partly in the character 
and ideas of Mussolini, the organiser and leader of the 
Fascisti. 

The war divided Italy into two camps. On the one side 
were the Neutralists—Giolittian Radicals, Clericals and 
Socialists; on the other the Interventionists—Liberals, 
claiming succession from the supporters of Cavour but 
actually what we should call Conservative ; Nationalists, 
wielding an influence out of proportion to their numbers, 
and Radicals whose sympathies with the French Republic, 
with Democracy and Irredentism made them natural 
enemies of the Triple Alliance. This heterogeneous war- 
party was never a majority of the nation, and in order to 
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keep the Neutralists in check and to create a war-spirit 
it had to keep the big drums of Patriotism and Nationalism 
beating loudly, the drummers in chief being L’ Idea Nazionale, 
the organ of the Nationalist Party, and Il Popolo d’ Italia. 
If the war-fever took a more virulent and aggressive com- 
plexion in Italy than it did in England, the fact is partly 
explained by the peculiar position and in particular by the 
provocations of the international—almost anti-national— 
Socialist Press and organisations. The disaster of Caporetto, 
attributed to the working of Socialist propaganda among 
the rank and file, produced its natural reaction. With 
the recovery and final victory the flood of Italian patriotic 
feeling rose to a great height and carried with it the great 
mass of the nation. 

On this fevered state of feeling the disappointments of 
the Peace Conference and the sufferings and dislocations 
caused by the war poured a douche of cold water. The 
national temperature fell, and the series of Ministries which 
succeeded one another during the years 1919 and 1920 
represented the progressive recovery of Neutralism— 
Orlando, Nitti, Giolitti. The attitude of the Socialists 
after the war was peculiarly insolent and galling to patriotic 
Italians. They pointed triumphantly to the verification 
which the Peace provided of all their warnings regarding 
the futility of war, the exploitation of the masses by the 
classes, of the small powers by the great. Their enthu- 
siastic sympathy was given not to Italy but to Russia. 
Lenin was their hero and saint. During the war, and 
especially after Caporetto, the party had suffered repres- 
sion from the Government, but with the return of Neutral- 
ism to power it came out into the open and succeeded in 
winning over to its gospel of Revolution @ la russe large 
numbers of the industrial workers and peasants disgusted 
with after-war conditions. At the General Elections of 
November, 1919, it secured the return of 156 Deputies 
on a vote of about three millions, after the General Congress 
of October, 1919, had pledged the party to the establish- 
ment by violence of a “dictatorship of the whole pro- 
letariat”’ as a transitional stage towards a complete 
Communist régime. Out of the 8,000 Communes of Italy 
2,000 (including great cities like Milan and Bologna) were 
in the hands of Socialists, who proceeded to enrich the 
workers at the expense of the middle-class officials and to 
the complete ruin of the municipal finances. Something 
like a quarter of the country was under the Red Flag. 

Meanwhile the Government took no action—perhaps 
could take none, for it had very imperfect control of the 
Departments, whose personnel had not conformed to the 
leftward movement of the Ministries, while the rank and 
file of the army was largely in sympathy with the revolu- 
tionary gospel and had been demoralised and disgruntled 
by the amnesty which had been granted by Orlando to 
the deserters. Nitti, who succeeded Orlando as Prime 
Minister in July, 1919, was unable or unwilling to employ 
the forces of the State against Socialist excesses. If he 
might not act against D’Annunzio, equally a rebel against 
the State and pursuing a policy diametrically opposed to 
his own, how, he asked, could he take action against the 
Socialists, with whose views on the Adriatic question he 
was in agreement? Giolitti, the grand Neutralist, who 
became Premier in May, 1920, was prepared to suppress 
both movements, but when Fascismo appeared upon the 
scene in the latter part of 1920, he welcomed it as a reaction 
which might lead to a settlement without the use of the 
army. Accordingly he permitted it to develop without 
interference by either the civil or the military authorities, 
into a great private army. 

The first “ Fasci* di Combattimento ” were enrolled in 
March, 1919, while Nitti was Prime Minister. Their 
originator, Benito Mussolini, born in 1883 in Romagna, 





* The word “ Fascio ” (derived from Latin fasces and thus evoking 
Republican Rome)=(1) bundle, (2) band, and is often met with in 
the history of modern Italian political struggles, generally in the 
sense of a defensive league. 





was the son of a blacksmith and became an ardent Socialist 
like his father. He migrated as quite a young man to 
Switzerland, but was banished thence for preaching 
Marxist doctrines in a paper of which he had become 
editor. He returned to Italy and continued his career 
of Socialist journalist, becoming eventually editor of 
Avanti, the principal organ of the Socialist Party. But 
at the beginning of the war, when Italy had to choose 
between continued neutrality and intervention, he was one 
of a group of Socialists in whom patriotism proved 
stronger than party or political faith, He broke with 
official Socialism and founded the Popolo d Italia as an 
Interventionist and anti-neutralist journal. When Italy 
entered the war he volunteered and went to the front, 
was severely wounded, and on his recovery devoted his 
energies to combating Defeatism in the columns of the 
Popolo. His admirers describe him—and his career seems 
to confirm their judgment—as a man of extraordinary 
force both of mind and will, combining passionate 
enthusiasm and immense energy with great coolness of 
judgment and width of view. The “ magnetism of his 
personality ” is attested by the extraordinary ascendancy 
he has established over his 400,000 followers. With the 
occupation of the factories in August-September, 1920, 
the Revolution seemed to have actually arrived, but it is 
noticeable that in that affair Mussolini took up a position 
of benevolent neutrality towards the employees’ organisa- 
tion, which refused to follow the extreme counsels of the 
Socialist Directorate. The murder by Socialists of Pietro 
Giordani, member of the Municipal Council of Bologna, 
was the signal for the Fascist offensive. At the end of 
a few months the forces of revolution had been completely 
cowed, while the membership of the Socialist Party had 
fallen considerably. Many had gone over to Fascismo and 
had enrolled themselves in its loyal and patriotic Unions 
and Co-operative Societies. For Fascismo, even in this 
first phase, was not purely destructive. 


Its primary aim of crushing out Leninism having been 
attained, it might have seemed that the raison @étre of 
Fascismo had disappeared; but Mussolini’s aspirations 
went further. He had great reconstructive ideas. For 
their realisation Fascismo must enlarge itself and become 
a political as well as a military force. In May, 1921, 
Mussolini and thirty-four other Fascisti were returned to 
the new Parliament on the Fascist ticket.* 


The coup d@ état of last week, which placed Mussolini in 
control of the engine of State, was carried through peace- 
fully enough, thanks to the immense popular backing he 
commands and to the good sense of King Vittorio 
Emanuele. But it none the less spells revolution for Italy 
—not, however, a reactionary revolution, as might be 
inferred from what the world has heard of the record of 
Fascismo. On the contrary, the revolution contemplated 
by Mussolini is a political and social reconstruction on 
essentially democratic lines. Having eliminated the irre- 
concilable element of Maximalism, and in the process of 
doing so kindled up and down the country a great fire 
of patriotic feeling, his idea is to unite and co-ordinate 
all classes in the service of their country. It is an 
ambitious project ; but Mussolini is a remarkable man, 
he has laid hold of the imagination of Italy, and he has 
well studied the problems he has to solve. The necessarily 
summary account which follows of his principles and 
plan of action is extracted chiefly from a propagandist 
work—entitled ‘“ Il Fascismo nella vita Italiana ’—by one 
Pietro Gorgolini, to which Mussolini contributes a preface. 


Fascismo regards itself as the guardian of the nation, 
superior to Class and aiming at the conciliation and 
co-ordination of Classes, A sound Internationalism can 





* Five of the thirty-five Fascist Deputies were found to be under 
age, and their elections were annulled, Fascismo, therefore, is repre- 
sented actually by only thirty Deputies. 
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only be founded on sound Nationalisms. But Fascismo 
does not identify itself with the Italian Nationalist Party : 
The Nationalists are Protectionist. Fascismo is for Free-Trade. 
Nationalism defends the iron and steel manufacturing industry of 
Italy, which Fascismo regards as ruinous rather than advantageous 
to the national economy. Fascismo is firmly in favour of free 
international exchanges and encourages agriculture, the true and 
unique source of Italy’s wealth, Italy being a preponderantly 
agricultural country. Fascismo is opposed to protectionist tariff- 
barriers which serve to keep alive parasitical industries harmful to 
a country which lacks coal and raw materials. Nationalism defends 
them. Further, whereas Nationalism is in principle monarchist 
and conservative, Fascismo, while respecting the monarchy, 
which at the present serves as the bond of Italian unity, is on the 
contrary in principle republican. Finally, whereas Nationalism 
pursues in foreign politics an absolute imperialism, Fascismo stands 
for the civil forms of commercial expansion. . . . Nationalism, 
while nobly exalting the sentiment of Italianita in the race, cherishes 
fantastic dreams of impossible supremacies. Fascismo, on the 
other hand, conscious of historical realities, or better, of the brutal 
reality of the world situation, understands that it is madness, 
under actual international circumstances, to set oneself up against 
the hegemony of the Anglo-Saxon races (the United States and 
England) and the continental prepotency of France in Europe. 
In contrast with Nationalism, which cares only about Italy and 
is perpetually in arms against the patriotisms of others, Fascismo, 
while combating with all vigour the Utopian International of the 
Peoples, desires cordial understandings with all nations, including 
proletarian Russia. 
As regards particulars of foreign policy, Mussolini does 
not believe in the possibility of cordial co-operation with 
the Slavs, regards Jugo-Slavia as necessarily anti-Italian 
—‘an artificial construction in opposition to Italy ”’— 
regards the question of Fiume, and the Adriatic question 
generally, as still open and hopes for a revision of the 
Treaty of Rapallo, deplores Italy’s retirement from 
Albania and the failure of Count Sforza to obtain satis- 
faction for Italy’s aspirations in the Near East. At the 
same time he recognises that “‘ the romantic period of 
foreign policy must be closed for ever and Italy be guided 
in her foreign relations by the consciousness of her vital 
needs ’’—i.e., by financial and economic considerations; 
and he seems to look to pacific rather than to violent 
means for the realisation of the economic expansion desired. 
He would like to see the Great Powers—the oceanic States 
—intervening as arbiters and conciliators between the 
bitterly opposed groups of Continental Powers. 
They ought eventually, whether by means of naval blockades or 
various kinds of financial and economic pressure, to make the 
balance incline to the side of the weaker group, always favouring 
the most pacific and economically liberal policy in opposition to 
all the Chauvinistic and exclusive policies of the pugnacious peoples. 
In the matter of internal policy Fascismo, while acknow- 
ledging the support it received from the industrialists in 
its war upon Maximalism, says emphatically that it is 
not going to be the defender of the interests of Capitalism. 
“It intends,” says Mussolini, “to be purely and simply 
the guardian of the nation; and if anyone imagines that 
he will take advantage of this spiritual renaissance which 
Italy has witnessed in order to grind his own axe or 
recapture positions or privileges—well, he will find that 
it is Fascismo which will foil any such attempt.” He is 
not the servant but the enemy of the ruling plutocracy. 
The ruling class would have liked by a coup d’état to make 
him Dictator in its own interest, but he would have none 
of it. The plutocracy, however sick and moribund, is 
not quite impotent, since at a moment of national crisis 
it could employ the army and police for its own preserva- 
tion. Only Fascismo with its semi-military organisation 
is in a position to resist and counter a capitalistic 
insurrection : 

Fascismo, in spite of its having arisen in an atmosphere charged 
with unstable and self-contradictory elements and in a period of 
veritable national nerve-storm, has nevertheless shown clearly 
that it possesses as its characteristics the sense of the nation as 
an entity and the sense of the political arrival of the producing 
classes. This precise sense of reality . . . will enable it to create 
the great Fascist democracy of Work. 

Such in outline is the programme which Fascismo is 
now in a position to translate into act. In spite of all 





the violence and Jingoism, if revolution had to come in 
Italy it could not well have taken a more hopeful form. 
Italian public life does no doubt stand in need of purifica- 
tion and renovation, and Fascismo, with Mussolini at its 
head, may be strong enough to carry it through. But the 
difficulties and dangers are very great, and some of them 
are inherent in the traditions of the organisation itself. 
So far we are glad to see that the tone of the new Prime 
Minister’s communications with foreign Powers has been 
markedly conciliatory. J. C. Powe, 


TRANQUILLITY 


OU had to stoop as you entered the door of the 
) little public-house that seemed almost darker 
than the night outside. To go in was to pass 
from one kind of shadow into another. A gas jet no bigger 
than a candle-flame burned behind the bar and helped to 
light up a small barrel of ninepenny ale lying side by side 
with a barrel of mild, and a shelf containing a few bottles 
of whiskey and other deleterious spirits. Two tables with 
long forms beside them stretched at right angles to the 
bar across the room, and above the fire another small 
gas-flame shone gently amid the surrounding obscurity. 
The place was empty save for two figures in hats that 
had been beaten by the weather into shapes as natural 
as if they had grown there through a long procession of 
years. One of the men, who was sitting at the corner of 
the bar beside a pint tumbler of sixpenny ale, nodded 
“Good evening’ and asked me how I enjoyed the cold 
weather. I, having just warmed myself with a brisk walk 
from the house, cheerfully replied that it was never really 
cold in those parts. He drank a large quantity of his 
pint and looked at me curiously. “ Never cold!” he 
repeated incredulously ; “‘ Gawdammy, I’ve been out in 
Archangel in the winter months when bits of men’s faces 
were dropping off with frost-bite, and I never felt so cold 
as I have felt hereabouts in an east wind. I’ve seen a 
fisherman out at night in one of those heriing-boats fainting 
with the cold—fainting. Gawdammy, it must have been 
cold enough in Archangel. We had to grow whiskers to 
protect ourselves. First, the captain—a son of a bitch 
he was—gave orders we must shave. He was a son of a 
bitch, if ever a man was. He afterwards slipped on the 
ice and broke his leg in two places. By cripes, I wish 
it had been his neck. Then the ship’s doctor came along 
and said he wouldn’t be responsible for our health if we 
didn’t stop shaving, and every man jack of us began 
growing beards—every man but one—Johnny Turner— 
he keepd the ‘ Blue Bull’ just beyond the market-place— 
perhaps you’ve been in it? No? Well, if you go in, 
you'll see the wownds on his face that he got through 
shaving.” ‘“Frost-bite?” I asked. He nodded and then 
smiled. ‘“* What colour do you think my beard was?” 
he asked me. I looked at the shrewd, quizzing, kindly 
face above the blue jersey, and guessed “‘ Brown.” “ You 
couldn’t guess,” he said, “ not if I was to give you till 
Christmas.”” He caught the skin of his throat between 
finger and thumb as if feeling for a growing hair. “ Every 
hair,”’ he declared—“ every little beggar—came up a differ- 
ent colour. Sixteen different colours my beard was. Gaw- 
dammy, I never saw such a beard. Isn’t that the truth, 
John?” He called on another fisherman to confirm what 
he had said. “Sixteen different colours. It was more 
like a rainbow than a beard. You never know what your 
beard’s going to be like till you let it grow. Sixteen 
different colours—every little beggar a different colour. 
Gawdammy, I wish you had seen it.” And, upon that 
kind wish, he gulped down the rest of his pint. 

“Some of the men,” he continued, while the glass was 
being filled, “grew pretty beards. Your brother-in-law, 
John, he grew a pretty beard.” ‘A pretty beard,” the 
other endorsed in a deep voice, “a pretty black beard— 
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as black as a sloan ’—which, as you probably know, is 
the better way of pronouncing “sloe.” I was doomed, 
however, not to hear anything further about the brother- 
in-law’s beard, for just then another figure tumbled out of 
the darkness of the night into the darkness of the bar 
and said “‘ Good evening” all round as he ordered his 
pint. His hat looked even more a work of nature than 
the other hats. His sleeves were far too long for his arms. 
His face, which might once have been handsome, was ill- 
shaven. His eyes had dark rings under them, but were 
bright with cunning. He rubbed his hands together and 
shuddered from the cold he had left outside. ‘“ Did you 
ever feel,” he said, stooping and gazing earnestly into the 
little fisherman’s eyes, “as if your face was made of clay 
—as if’”—and he worked his fingers into his cheeks— 
“as if you could dig the flesh off the bones with your 
fingers?” The little fisherman shook his head. ‘“ That’s 
what I felt like coming down the road,” said the stranger, 
whose name was Billy Duck; “I suppose it must be the 
wind. Like clay. Feel it,” he said, and made the fisher- 
man touch his cheek with a finger; ‘ now it’s burning— 
as hot as fire.” He shivered again, and put his hand 
into his pocket to pay for his beer. He brought out, as 
well as a sixpence, sundry pieces of twine and what looked 
like the remains of a pair of gold-rimmed pince-nez. Of 
the latter one glass was gone, rim and all, and the other 
glass was cracked across the middle. He threw the ruin 
on to the bar and said to the landlord: ‘“‘ What do ’ee 
think of that for a pair of glasses, boss?” The landlord 
glanced at the ruin and said: “ Are they gold, Billy ?”’ 
“Solid gold, Mr. Evans,” Billy assured him, taking up 
the twisted metal fondly, “ hall-marked, and as fine a 
pair of reading-glasses as ever set on a man’s nose. Look 
here,” he said, and bringing out a packet of Player’s 
cigarettes, he read the print on it through the cracked 
glass, keeping his other eye tightly shut. “‘ Try it for 
yourself, boss,”’ he said, and passed the glass to the landlord. 
The landlord took the glass over near the gas-jet and he, 
too, read the print on the cigarette packet with one eye 
shut. “I can read quite clearly,” he nodded, impressed. 
“You'll never read clearer,” said Billy; “‘they’re a 
perfect pair of glasses, only they’re broke.” “ Billy’s a 
great scholar,” the landlord informed me with the faint 
shadow of a wink; ‘“‘ you’re always reading, aren’t you, 
Billy?” “I could read about wild animals all day,” 
Billy agreed. ‘‘ I was reading in the paper to-day about 
the pole-cat that escaped from the Zoo.” ‘“ You’re fond 
of animals?” I asked him. He put his face into mine 
confidentially. ‘* I’ve been a poacher all my life,” he said. 
“Did you know this now?” he went on; “ whatever 
animal you shoot, you’ve got to shoot in its own way. If 
you’re shooting a badger, you mustn’t shoot it here ”’— 
and he touched his cheek—‘or in the leg’”—and he 
touched his leg—“‘or it will spoil the skin. You must 
shoot him here ”—and he showed me his jaw-bone just 
half-way between the chin and the ear. ‘* Then you skin 
it like this,” and he made slicing movements down his 
neck and stomach, and other movements as if he were 
dragging the skin off his body. ‘“ Even a ’oss or a cow,” 
he declared earnestly, “‘ you have to shoot in its own way.” 
“Go ’long, Billy,”’ said the landlord, “* you’ve never shot 
a horse.” “I’ve shot hundreds of ’em,” declared Billy 
—*‘’osses that had to be killed,” he explained to reassure 
us. ‘“* How would you shoot a horse, Billy ? ” the landlord’s 
wife asked him. Billy took off his hat and hung it on the 
corner of the open door. “ That’s the ’oss’s head,” he 
said. Then he took my stick and put it to his shoulder 
like a gun. He drew up towards the hat, till the ferrule of 
the stick was touching that part of the hat which appa- 
rently represented the horse’s ear. Looking along the 
stick with one eye shut tightly, he pulled an imaginary 
trigger. He nodded grimly as he handed back the stick. 
“It’s dead,” he said, and reached up for his hat. ‘ And 
how would you shoot a cow, Billy ?” the landlord’s wife 


asked him. Billy paid no attention to her but turned to 
the landlord. ‘‘ Tell me this, Mr. Evans,” he asked him ; 
** do you know the right way to shoot a donkey?” Every- 
body laughed, but Billy waved to them to be silent. “‘ You 
don’t shoot a donkey the same way as you shoot a ’oss 
or a cow,” he said, with the outstretched finger of an orator; 
“and do you know why? A donkey’s brains ”—and he 
tapped the back of his head—*“ is behind his ears.” There 
was another burst of laughter, but someone quietly said, 
** Billy’s quite right.” Billy nodded his thanks. “ You 
shoot a donkey here,” he told us, touching his face close 
to the eye. 

All sorts of mocking questions and comments followed. 
“* How do you shoot a giraffe ?”’ “In the neck, I suppose ?”’ 
““How would you shoot a camel?,’ “‘How would you 
shoot a flea?” Billy turned from them in disgust, and 
said to me in an aside, “‘ There’s no use talking to people 
that hasn’t brains. If you mentioned a rattlesnake, 
they wouldn’t know what you were talking about.” ‘“* How 
would you shoot a lion, Billy ? ” the landlord’s wife teased 
him. “ Well, Billy’s not afraid of lions anyway,” said a 
young townsman; “did you ever hear,” he asked me, 
“how Billy went into the lion’s cage?” “And won 
ten pounds by it,” Billy added. ‘* It was in a menagerie,” 
the young man said; “tell us about it, Billy.” “‘ The 
menagerie,”’ said Billy, “‘ came to this town sixteen years 
ago, and bills were pasted up all over the town saying that 
ten pounds would be given to any man who would allow 
himself to be closed into the cage along with it. It had 
been all over England, and everybody all over England 
had been afraid to go into the cage to the lion. I don’t 
think they were at all pleased when I told them I was 
going.” ‘‘Wern’t you afraid?” I asked him. He 
ignored my question. ‘I went into the cage,”’ he went on, 
“and fixed my eye on the lion like this.” He knitted his 
brows and gazed at an imaginary lion in the corner. “ Then 
I did this,” he said, jumping up and down on his feet and 
growling and making passes with his arms as though he had 
a sword in each hand and were ready to leap on the lion 
and stick it with both. Enjoying the memory of his great 
adventure, he cut and slashed the air of the bar-room with 
his arm like a second Sergeant Troy, uttering an occasional 
minatory growl, though I cannot help thinking that what 
must have scared the lion most was the waving of his 
boots as they flapped up and down on the floor. “ The 
lion,” he told me, pausing breathless for an instant in 
his pantomime, “ retreated, cowering and growling into 
the corner of the cage *—he pointed realistically towards 
the far end of the bar-room—*“ watching me out of his 
eyes. But I never let my eyes fall from his and went at 
him again like this.” And once more he began poking his 
arm with savage thrusts at the unseen lion, and flapping 
up and down in his boots, “ Then, when the time was up,” 
he concluded, “I walked slowly backwards like this, still 
watching him ’’—and he imitated a man discreetly moving 
backwards from a lion—“‘ got to the door, fired off two 
blank cartridges, and out of the door, click, like that. 
After that, there was a collection, and I had my hat full 
of money.” He took it off to show me the inside of it. 
“The next town they went to, they didn’t offer any ten 
pounds. And, when they did offer it afterwards, the only 
other man that had courage enough to go into the cage 
had his head bitten off by the same lion. It was all in 
the papers.” 

Having drunk a pint with him, I said ‘ Good-night,” 
but he followed me to the door. “I could get ’ee a 
badger’s skin,” he whispered hopefully. ‘‘ Are there many 
badgers round here?” I asked him. ‘‘ Hundreds of ’em, 
fousands of ’em,” he assured me. I told him I would 
think over it. “I could get it in two days; I might be 
able to get it to-night,” he urged. But I did not really 
want a badger’s skin, and moved away from him. He 
caught me by the sleeve and whispered, “ You haven’t 
got a spare half-crown on ’ee?” Well, he had earned it. 

¥. ¥. 
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CHINESE DRINKING SONG 


The old Bards leapt into the fiery Mountain 

And your wizard Herb-seller was caught away— 
The old Seers drank at the Immortal Fountain 
And took their flight. But where are such to-day ? 


Life like a violet flash of lightning blinds us 

And before our eyes recover is gone past, 

The Earth and Sky grow giddy, Winter finds us— 
Our childish faces wrinkled—far too fast. 


Come, friend, whose shaky fist is on the wine here, 

Why hesitate to drink ? For whom do you wait ? 

What dancing-girls do you expect to dine here 

Or halt their chariot-wheels before our gate ? 
HERBERT TRENCH. 


Miscellany 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
AND THE IMMORTAL HOUR 
oe week I went to the first Philharmonic 


Society concert of the season. I sat down in 

my seat, the programme began. It began in 

the most seemly fashion with an overture 
by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, entitled: Youth, Sport, 
Loyalty. The overture was dedicated by permission 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. “Sport” was 
represented by “ D’ye ken John Peel”; “ Loyalty” 
by snatches of the National Anthem. “‘ The opening 
bars suggest a ‘kick-off’’”—Youth! “The com- 
position is so lucid that it is only necessary to quote 
the leading themes.” I quote the analytical pro- 
gramme notes and refrain from comment, but: the 
composition is so lucid—it was a rash voice that said: 
“Let there be light!” 

This noisy rubbish was followed by a Symphonic 
Rhapsody by Mr. John Ireland. Mr. Ireland is a 
musician whom everyone respects, but I really cannot 
find any merit in this work. It seems to me turgid, 
aimless, inexpressive. Mr. Ireland is not pursuing a 
path that will lead him anywhere, of that I feel sure. 
He is at present writing with a hot head and a cold 
heart. He should reverse the process. His music 
sounds excited, but the excitement is in him, not in us. 
The Rhapsody was followed by Mr. Harold Bauer in 
Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto. I do not 
propose to say anything about that. Then I heard— 
what I am always hoping to hear—a profound and 
beautiful modern work. I was so moved by it that 
the next day I went and bought the score. This is 
an extraordinary thing for me to do. I have not 
bought half-a-dozen scores in my lifetime. But I 
bought the score because not only did I think it a 
work of genius but it had moved me to feel that I must 
go over it again and that I must write about it. This 
was yesterday. To-day I received a letter asking me 
to write this week about the “little opera at the 
Regent Theatre.” I confess that when I read this letter 
I was seized with fury. I had gone about all the previous 
day bathed in that atmosphere of strange happiness, 
which the experience of a great and original work of 
art leaves in the memory. I was tasting in advance 
the pleasure of writing about it, of knowing only 
vaguely what I was going to say when this bombshell 
arrived—‘ I am most anxious that you should go and 
see the little opera at the Regent Theatre.” I had 


been. I was there the first night. Why couldn't 
my feelings about the “ little opera” have been allowed 
to lie hidden in decent obscurity ? What, indeed, had 
I felt? I struggled to remember. The charm of Mr. 
Rutland Boughton’s extremely well-written, fresh 
melodious music had almost entirely evaporated. I 
remembered thinking what a pity it was that Mr. 
Boughton had wasted his gifts on such fake-poetry 
as Fiona MacLeod’s. I remembered the sham spirits, 
the bogus moonlight, the horrible vague, misty unreality 
of the drama and the hideous concrete reality of 
the stage-setting and the dresses—brummagem from 
Birmingham was my comment on that part of the 
affair. Then, my mind, relieved, jumped suddenly 
back to that other opera, T'he Nightingale, the orchestral 
version of which I had just heard at the Philharmonic 
concert. I opened the score. What a different world! 
How concrete, how firm and inevitable each touch ! 
What economy of words and music, but how adequate, 
how moving! In a short introduction larghetio Stra- 
vinsky creates the atmosphere. Nothing strained, 
nothing laboriously manufactured, as “easy” as 
Mr. Boughton, but new, original, exciting, where 
Mr. Boughton was agreeable, talented, reminiscent. 
Then the curtain rises paysage nocturne, au bord de la 
mer. La lisiére dune forét. Au fond de la scéne, le 
pécheur dans sa barque. The time alters to three-eight, 
the fisherman sings—a lovely, folksong melody, suffusing 
a calm, profound melancholy—the key changes and 
the time alters to five-eight. “‘ Pale burns the Moon 
in the sky. Calm is the sleeping wave. This is 
natural enchantment, as real as Shakespeare’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The time again changes and 
alternates between three-four and two-four. The music 
becomes extremely chromatic. The fisherman is think- 
ing of the nightingale. The time changes to three-eight. 

The orchestration grows more complex and is full 
of secret trills. The time changes to five-eight. We 
are back again. ‘“‘ Pale burns the Moon in the sky. 
Calm is the sleeping wave.” Imperceptibly, we can 
feel the boat rocking in the darkness under a blaze of 
stars. The music goes into six flats, and the time 
changes to four-four andante. Immediately the air 
is full of trills, descending and descending, until, after 
a series of modulations, suddenly piano but vividly, 
unmistakably breaks the voice of the Nightingale on 
G flat, lifting immediately an octave portamento. If 
there is anything more beautiful in modern music 
than this opening scene I do not know it. The music 
given to the Nightingale itself is of a most strange 
spontaneous loveliness. I had remembered this scene 
on the sole occasion when I heard the opera performed, 
but I did not get from the opera as a whole quite the 
vivid, complete, impression that I got last week from 
the orchestral symphonic poem. In the theatre one 
was somewhat distracted from the music by the scenes 
whose very fantasticalness was detrimental, and, indeed, 
superfluous. But, listening to the 1" nggnens poem, I 
became aware of how imaginative the music was. 
Everything is there. Stage, scenery, actors—are all 
unnecessary. It is marvellous in its suggestive ola 
and it ranges from the simple, but expressive, folksong 
of the fisherman, the strange magic of the Nightingale, 
the fantastic pomposity and grotesqueness of the 
Bonze and Chinese courtiers, the appalling dead 
virtuosity of the Mechanical Nightingale from Japan, 
the loneliness of the sick Emperor, the motionless calm 
of Death with the Emperor’s crown and regalia, back 
again to the forest by the border of the sea and the 
Fisherman in his boat. 

The music is never insincere, it is never emotional, 
it is always strange, vivid, aloof, but profoundly moving, 
and, at times, terrifying. Music, so tersely imaginative, 
has never before been written, not even by Stravinsky 
himself, although the chief virtue of his Spring Rite 
(Le Sacre du Printemps) was its imaginative power. 
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Although the first act of The Nightingale was written in 
1909, it is in some ways an advance on the Spring Rite ; 
it is at once more subtle, more various in expression, 
more economical in its means and more beautiful. 
The last two acts were written in 1914, after the com- 
position of the Spring Rite, but the symphonic poem 
is probably still later. 

t is an organic musical whole; one does not need 
to know anything about the opera to understand and 
enjoy it, nothing could be clearer or more compact. 
It is music, like the best modern poetry, primarily 
appealing to the imagination, not to the emotions or 
to a superficial logical faculty. I do not want to belittle 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s work, it is music with a charm- 
ing logical outline which will please the musician, as 
its rather sugary melodiousness will please the senti- 
ment of the public. That sort of work in music, in 
verse, and in painting has its value when it is well 
done and it is Mr. Rutiand Boughton’s distinction that 
he has done it well; but, for my own part, it leaves 
me lukewarm and unsatisfied. The actual production 
of his opera, however, completely lacked distinction 
and unity of style. But now that I have finished this 
article I realise why that letter asking me to write about 
The Immortal Hour upset me. All that I felt and hoped 
to say about The Nightingale remains unexpressed. 
Perhaps the right mood will come to me again. In the 
meantime I can only lamely declare that Stravinsky’s 
Nightingale is a work of genius. W. J. TURNER. 


Drama 
ANARCHISTS 


N 1894, a year of great anarchist activity in Europe, 
I Martial Bourdin, anarchist, blew himself to pieces 

in Greenwich Park, his intention being to blow up 
the Royal Observatory. This is the last anarchist 
** demonstration ” of importance which has occurred in 
England. The self-explosion of Martial Bourdin is the 
high-water mark of anarchic activity in this country. 
It was particularly startling to the Special Crimes 
Department, since it occurred at the very time when it 
was clearly to the interest of English anarchists to lie 
low. The discovery of bomb-manufacturing at Walsall 
in 1892, when six anarchists were arrested and sentenced 
to terms varying from five to ten years, had been followed 
by a series of outrages on the Continent, of which the 
outrage in the Barcelona Theatre and the explosions, 
engineered by Ravachol, in the Paris cafés, are still 
remembered with disgust. The European Powers in 1894 
were busy devising strong repressive measures in conse- 
quence, and they were very anxious to bring England 
into line with this policy. It was at this moment that 
the “‘ demonstration’ against Astronomy occurred. Mr. 
Conrad in 1907 wrote The Secret Agent, a novel which 
dealt with the Greenwich Park incident. It was the 
story of the inner history, perhaps fictitious, perhaps half 
true and half fictitious, of that event. Mr. Verloc, secret 
agent to the Austrian Embassy, was told that he would 
be “chucked” if he did not consent to act as an agent 
provocateur and arrange an outrage, which would frighten 
the English public into putting pressure on their Govern- 
ment to make them fall in with the Continental policy 
of repression. Verloc failed to induce any regular 
anarchist to undertake the job at such a juncture, and 
so he used his half-witted brother-in-law for the purpose, 
who, stumbling over a root in the fog, blew himself to 
pieces before he reached the Observatory. Winnie, Verloc’s 
wife, half crazed by what she considered to be the murder 
of her beloved, helpless brother Stevie, stabbed her husband 
the evening of the same day. In escaping from the house 
she met Comrade Ossipon, who had been in the habit 
of frequenting the little back parlour of the shop. He 


offered to help her escape, took her money and jumped 
out of the boat-train as it moved out of the station. The 
news of her suicide from the deck of a Channel steamer 
appeared in the papers next day. This is a story which 
Mr. Conrad has dramatised, and is now to be seen at 
the Ambassadors Theatre. 
Read in brief abstract there is nothing to distinguish 
this story from other examples of sensational literature, 
but the book itself was far above the level of sensationalism, 
Mr. Conrad is a master of vivid description and the psycho- 
logy of violent emotion. No one describes better states of 
extreme excitement; no one can give to scenes of horror a 
finer imaginative lift. The wonder and merit of the book 
was his success in turning dingy Soho into a phantasmagoric 
city, and in charging the slow, furtive lives of his principal 
characters with Balzacian significance. The book had 
one curiously Balzacian quality. The details were 
extremely real and vivid, yet they gave the impression of 
having been imagined rather than observed. Mr. Conrad’s 
descriptions did not read like those of one who has walked 
about taking notes, but like those of a man whose im- 
pressions had been born again in an excited imagination in 
a series of extraordinarily vivid pictures. Almost every 
sentence contained a phrase upon which the reader, if in- 
terest did not hurry him along, would have liked to dwell. 
The book exhibited a remarkable gallery of anarchist 
portraits. Ossipon, the writer of indecent, quasi- 
medical pamphlets, thief and sponger upon women ; 
Verloc, the police-spy; Carl Yundt, the inciter to 
violence, who never risks himself; Michaelis, the gentle, 
optimistic lover of mankind, and the sinister Professor, 
a rare type, who, without being a half-irresponsible degener- 
ate, scientifically devotes himself to destroying life and 
order. All these characters were presented so that the 
reader believed in them and understood them at once. It 
was interesting to compare them with Liebknecht’s classi- 
fication of anarchists, which divided them into : (1) Criminals 
and semi-criminals, who throw an anarchistic cloak over 
their crimes ; (2) police-agents ; (8) defenders by word of 
“the propaganda by deed.” Mr. Hart, who wrote an 
interesting book, Confessions of an Anarchist (Grant 
Richards), which endorses this classification, added from 
his own experience : “ I hasten to confess my acquaintance 
with many calling themselves anarchists, whose lives prove 
them to have reached as near the pinnacle of perfection as 
is humanly possible.’ Louise Michel, for example, was 
very like a saint. But Anarchism will never be a power, 
because the people drawn together by that doctrine are 
utterly antagonistic in temperament, and must fly 
asunder immediately. 

Here, for instance, is a genuine anarchist manifesto 
which was signed at Walsall soon after the explosion in the 
Barcelona theatre : 

Well, comrades, we for whom the opera has never had any 
charms, because it has not been established to admit us to the 
auditory of the magnificent soirées, where the munificence of art 
contends with the brightness of diamonds and lights, can we not 
likewise enjoy in our turn the delightful spectacle of seeing, on a 
fine day, or rather, on a fine evening, this splendid building all in 
flames, in the middle of a brilliant feast, and as a veritable apotheosis 
carried to heaven ? 

Would not a single one among us feel his heart beat with an 
immense joy in hearing the shrivelling of the grease of the rich, 
and the howlings of that mass of flesh, swarming in the midst of 
that immense vessel all in a blaze ? 

In fact, what delight in our town, to see, even at a distance, such 
a red conflagration! A thousand times more beautiful to our 
eyes than the dazzling of the purest diamond! ‘To hear howlings, 
the cries of pain and rage of the wolves, their females and young 
ones in the midst of the furnace—a thousand times more vibrating 
and more pleasant to our ears than the songs of half-a-dozen 
prostitutes above an orchestra. 


Read this, and remember that Prince Kropotkin also 
called himself an anarchist and that Edward Carpenter 
might be described as one. It will be obvious why optimistic, 
theoretic, emotional anarchism and practical anarchism 
have nothing in common. In Mr. Conrad’s novel all the 
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characters were steeped in an atmosphere of ignoble 
futility. 

Here, then, was a lurid story of a dim, glaucous under- 
world, where lazy, sinister monsters lurk and float, and 
destroy each other; a story full of dramatic suspense, 
surprise, detection, shock. Mr. Conrad has been his own 
dramatist. What has he made of it? A complete hash ! 

It is instructive to see how and why. Indeed, any 
novelist intending to dramatise one of his own stories, or 
one who thinks of turning someone else’s novel into a play, 
would do well to read The Secret Agent and then go to see 
the dramatised version at the Ambassadors before setting 
to work, if he disdains the help of those who know about the 
stage. He will see mistakes, which at all costs he must 
avoid, and they are the more noticeable because Mr. Conrad 
was not unfortunate in his principal interpreters. Mr. 
St. Barbe West’s Verloc was decidedly good, Mr. Thorndike’s 
Ossipon was a little overdone, but effective, and Miss 
Miriam Lewes acted the part of Winnie with real intensity. 
She should not, however, imitate Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
voice. That moan in which the voice of tiger and dove are 
blended, that strangulated, hurried utterance, with its 
hesitating emphasis, belongs to Mrs. Campbell, not to her. 
But she did really well, acting with unflagging spirit before 
an apathetic audience. 

The producer did not know his business. The evening 
party was the most stagnant party I have ever seen on the 
stage; the turning on of violet lights in a play of this kind 
was a stupidity. The murder of Verloc, too, should take place 
in the dusk ;_ he is very tired and lies down on the sofa ; it 
would not be unnatural for him to lower the gas ; he should 
stretch out his arms to be comforted like a huge lazy boy 
and, as Winnie stoops over him, we should see the gleam of 
her knife. But the apathy of the audience was far more 
Mr. Conrad’s fault than the producer’s. He made the 
fatal mistake of dramatising as many scenes of his novel as 
possible and leaving them intact instead of concentrating. 
A novel can develop three or four sources of interest simul- 
taneously, that is the point of it as a form; a play must be 
concentrated. Preparation is necessary, but the dramatist 
must prepare while he is developing his story. In The 
Secret Agent (the novel), the focus of interest was continu- 
ally being shifted from the criminals to the police, from the 
drawing-room and Government circles to the little, dubious 
shop in Soho. Mr. Conrad made the fatal mistake of 
trying to keep the interest of detection, the competition 
between Inspector Heath and his chief,and the social and 
political ramifications of that antagonism. The only 
dramatisable part of the story was the story of the spy 
who was forced by his employers into becoming an agent 
provocateur with dire domestic consequences. Instead of 
trying to give us “ atmosphere ” by such totally inactive 
scenes as the scene in the drawing-room of Lady Mabel, 
or that between the Professor and Ossipon in the 
restaurant, instead of leaving the motive of Verloc’s 
employers vague, he should have begun with a scene in the 
embassy, in which Verloc was bullied, and gone straight 
on to his visit to the Professor to obtain explosives. We 
should have then been introduced to the Professor in the 
course of the action, and we might have learnt from their 
talk how hopeless it was to get any professional anarchist 
to undertake the job at that moment. This would have 
added point to the gathering of anarchists later on in the 
Verlocs’ back parlour, at the end of which it occurs to him 

that Stevie will do as an instrument. The most essential 
scene, in which Verloc worked up Stevie, was omitted 
because it was not written in the novel. But the middle 
part of the play was sadly lacking in dramatic suspense, 
and such a scene would have not only supplied it but have 
made the story far clearer. The play as performed is an 
instructive example of the essential differences between 
the novel and the drama. Mr. Conrad has failed, as every 


man will fail, genius or not, who ignores them. 
DesMOoND MacCartuy. 


THE JEWS, OR GENIUS AT PLAY 


HE JEW OF MALTA has for centuries been 
T screaming out for revival, and the Phcenix Society 
were well advised to give a performance of it, and 

an admirable performance too. The critics have been 
much exercised about the Jew, regret the last two acts, 
which seem to them a woeful decline from the Marlovian 
splendour of the opening scenes, and see two hands when 
perhaps they should see but two states of mind. Marlowe, 
that man who did, in the words of Hazlitt, ‘“‘ so hunger and 
thirst after unrighteousness,” would easily be attracted by 
the idea of a Jewish hero, for, as Lamb well remarks, 
**Barabbas, the Jew, and Faustus, the conjurer, are off- 
springs of a mind which at least delighted to dally with 
interdicted subjects. They both talk a language which a 
believer would have been tender of putting into the mouth 
of a character, though but in fiction.”” It is tempting to 
think that Marlowe started on the Jew, meaning it to be a 
Dr. Faustus, but, on discovering it would not do, gently 
toppled it over into farce, so that Barabbas stops being a 
foreshadowing of Faustus and becomes a skit on Tamborlane. 
The joke would be rendered more delicious by the ground- 
lings failing to see it; and it is evident that, however much 
over-serious-minded persons may deplore the falling off of 
the play, Marlowe (if, as I believe, he is mainly responsible 
for the last acts) wrote them with tremendous gusto and 
enjoyment. Surely we must always adore him for parody- 
ing in the most farcical moment of the play his own loveliest 
lyric. 

Where woods and forests go in goodly green, 

I'll be Adonis, thou shalt be Love’s Queen ; 

The meads, the orchards, and the primrose lanes, 

Instead of sedge and reed, bear sugar canes : 

Thou in those groves, by Dis above, 

Shall live with me and be my love. 


He knew the mere presentation of a wicked Jew would 
send everyone away wickedly happy. We are nowadays 
fortunately such friends with our Hebrew brothers that we 
cannot easily understand how the Jew would have struck 
an Elizabethan first-nighter. Perhaps he would have 
found the dénouement very probable. To quote Lamb 
again, “‘ He is just such an exhibition as a century earlier 
might have been played before the Londoners, by the royal 
command, when a general pillage and massacre had been 
previously arranged on in the Cabinet. It is curious to see 
a superstition wearing out. The idea of a Jew (which our 
pious ancestors contemplated with such horror) has nothing 
in it now revolting. We have tamed the claws of the beast 
and pared its nails, and now we take it to our arms, fondle 
it, write plays to flatter it. It is visited by princes, affects 
a taste, patronises the arts, and is the only liberal and 
gentlemanlike thing in Christendom.” Latter-day play- 
goers then, though they may appreciate to the full the 
splendour of much of the verse and the earlier conception 
of Barabbas, so magnificently sultry, cannot but view the 
play with the eyes of Marlowe, rather than with those of 
his first audience, and enjoy the piece as the first and best 
of English melodramas. 


The English are always at their best in satire and 
burlesque, and the play was taken with an admirable 
slickness that left the audience gasping. This audience was, 
of course, one of the most cultivated in Europe, yet strangely 
few appeared to have any prior acquaintance with the play. 
Mr. Baliol Holloway gave an admirable display as the Jew; 
as a mere feat of memorising (for two performances only) 
it would have been a remarkable achievement. Mr. 
Thesiger was triumphant as Pthamore, and had some 
sublime moments with that truly admirable woman, Miss 
Margaret Yarde (Bellamira). All the company worked 


hard and put up one of the best shows that the Phcenix 
People must remember that it is 
Francis BIrRE.L. 


Society has yet given us. 
still not too late to join. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


KNEW I was taking my reputation in my hands ; 

I admit it was foolhardy, perhaps almost criminal in 

a father of a family, but I crossed Hyde Park a few 
nights ago in the dark. It is a public park, the use of it 
is guaranteed to me by the law of England. But there 
are privileges which must be used gingerly. I knew I 


was foolhardy. ‘ ‘ 


Why did I, whose reputation, if not dear to myself, is 
nevertheless precious to those near and dear to me, do 
such a foolish thing? I was tempted. The house which 
I was leaving and the house to which I was going were on 
opposite sides of the park; I was late; a path across 
Hyde Park led from one to the other. ‘“ You will be in 
plenty of time ” were the last words of my friend on the 
north side; ‘ you will be in plenty of time, if you walk 
across the park.” Then her face changed. She remem- 
bered the police danger. “What am I saying? Of 
course, you must not think of crossing the park. Plenty 
of *buses run down Park Lane. You can go round; you 
won’t be so late.” But in spite of this very proper 
reminder, no sooner did I find myself opposite a 
gate in the park railings, insidiously open, than a dare- 
devil spirit possessed me. I said to myself that, damn 
it all, I had a legal right to cross, and all the police in 
London should not stop me. I did not pronounce these 
wicked words aloud; I muttered them under my breath. 
Nor was I so criminally indifferent to the risk I was 


running that I did not, as you will hear, take precautions. 
* * * 


Of the more than three hundred Hyde Park 
casualties which have recently been reported, a startling 
proportion (considering the ratio of clergy to the total 
population) have been men in clerical garb. They, and 
elderly men of dignified bearing, are of course particularly 
vulnerable in the matter of reputation, so in a way it is 
natural. After all, I said to myself, I was not in Holy 
Orders. It was not raining; I carried no umbrella. 
No impulse of weak good-nature, or of grotesque chivalry 
could therefore lead me to offer half a dripping shelter to 
some drenched female. Yes, I would risk it. But I took 


precautions, 
* * * 


A constable was marching languidly and majestically 
to and fro in the neighbourhood of the gate. The sight 
of him near the open gate struck me as ominous; I was 
reminded of those booby-trap bombs which retreating 
Germans used to set in France. But I went up to him. 
“Sergeant,” I said tactfully, though his grade was 
obviously lower, “I want to cross the Park.” “ Well, 
it’s not closing time,” he placidly replied. I watched 
his face to detect a gleam of grim humour; it was 
masked by a magnificent stolidity. “I know,” I 
went on, “I know, but I want a safe conduct. 
Could: ’t you accompany me? I am a happy, married 
man. I have children at school to whom it would give 
great pain if my portrait, taken in the dock, appeared in 
all the illustrated papers. I have two aunts who not only 
think highly of me, but from whom I have expectations.” 
And I smiled a smile which, in intention at least, was 
expressive of that freemasonry which exists between 
men who are in the know. It failed. ‘ There are plenty 
of you in there,” I continued, indicating the dark trees 
behind my shoulder, “If you can’t leave your beat, 
can’t you introduce me to one of them. I want,’ I said, 
“I want *o be sure—you understand—that nothing 


will happen.” 
* * * 


Then as he remained unmoved, I fear I compromised 
my dignity; a note of pleading crept into my voice. 





“Don’t you understand?” I expostulated weakly, “I 
want to take a short cut. Suppose a woman said to 
me as I passed ‘ Good-night, Duckie,’ how should I 
ever prove that I had not assaulted the lady?” “ Well, 
sir,” he said, good-naturedly, “I don’t want to advise 
you, but there’s a party collecting to cross at the gate 
a little lower down. There’s safety, as the saying is, 
in numbers. You might join them.” For some reason 
or other, perhaps it was a vague recollection of my youth 
when Englishmen used to boast that they were citizens 
of a free country, or perhaps of the contempt which was 
freely expressed during the war of the tame police-herded 
Germans, this made me cross. I made straight for 
the open gate, turning on the threshold to fire a parting 
shot. ‘‘I suppose you have heard,” I shouted, “ that 
Sir Almeric Fitzroy is going to be made Park Ranger 
@ most popular appointment ” ; and squaring my shoulders 
and raising a dauntless head I entered the reputation- 
killing groves. 





* * * 


I feel I ought to relieve my readers’ feelings at once by 
informing them that I got through safely. I do not 
know whether it is the result of having lived in a large 
town so long, or merely a peculiarity of my nature; but 
I often look at the faces of passers-by, both male and, alas, 
female. I do this quite innocently, often absentmindedly. 
I have even sometimes caught their eyes. It used not to 
be an indictable offence. But in spite of the recent arrest 
and temporary incarceration of a fellow of an Oxford College 
for this offence in the King’s Road, and the sentence passed 
on an old clergyman who whiled away a tedious wait at 
Victoria by taking an interest in the feminine portion of 
the station crowd, I cannot shake off the habit. A very 
pretty face or an odd one will sometimes even make me 
turn round. I know this behaviour is now called “ annoying 
ladies ” and punished; but the impulse is the harder to 
conquer since many women seem to dress with a view to 
catching the eye and pleasing it. 

* * * 


Saint Louis of Gonzaga (Meschler’s life of Saint Louis 
of Gonzaga) “ never raised his eyes, either when walking 
in the streets, or when in society. Not only did he avoid 
all business with females even more scrupulously than 
before, but he renounced all conversation with them, 
although his father tried to make him take part.” At 
the age of twelve, we read of this young man that “ if 
by chance his mother sent one of her maids of honour to 
him, he never allowed her to come in, but listened to her 
through the barely opened door, and dismissed her imme- 
diately. He did not like to be alone with his own mother, 
whether at table or in conversation; and when the rest 
of the company withdrew, he sought also a pretext for 
retiring. . .. Several great ladies, relatives of his, he 
avoided learning to know even by sight.”” But he acquired 
the habit of not raising his eyes very young. 

* * a 


Sir Basil Thomson has just published a highly enter- 
taining book, Queer People (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s.), 
the scenes of which are mostly laid in that granite building 
in Westminster where he was the directing spirit during 
the war. His chapter on German spies is very interesting. 
They appear to have been most incompetent. For some 
who were executed Sir Basil appears sorry ; he distinguishes 
between the partiotic spy and the hireling spy. Of the 
capacities of women spies he has a low opinion. The 
story of Margaret Zeller who was shot at Vincennes in 
October, 1916, is not so romantic as rumour made it. 
We began the war with the worst Intelligence Service in 
Europe and ended with the best. He thinks it should be 
added that the Germans started with the most elaborate 
Secret Service organisation in Europe and ended with the 
worst. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Causes of the War of Independence. By CraupEe H. VAN 
Tyne. Constable. 21s. 

This is an honest, straightforward and candid book. The 
author can lay claim neither to the discovery of much original 
material nor to very much literary skill in telling his story, 
but he has read all the most up-to-date secondary authorities 
and has made a determined effort to arrive at an impartial judg- 
ment of a really complicated case. The more one reads the book, 
the greater grows one’s respect for the author, who, as he works 
his way into his theme, seems to feel more and more at ease, 
and to lose more and more of the rather clumsy stiffness which 
mars his opening chapters. This volume is the first of a set 
of three in which he proposes to cover the whole of the American 
War and the founding of the Constitution: if the promise of 
this first part is maintained, the result will be a very readable, 
sensible and up-to-date summary of our present knowledge of 
the subject. Professor Van Tyne cannot write like Parkman 
or Sir George Trevelyan, but he has something of the same 
point of view as they, an absence of provincialism and some 
grasp and knowledge of the European background to the quarrel 
between England and her Colonies. 

The moral of the book is that “ the freest of Colonies were 
the first to rebel.”” No other country treated her colonies with 
anything like the same leniency as did Britain. The Spanish 
Empire was “equipped from the outset with ample legal 
machinery, but the lever which put it all in motion was manipu- 
lated at Seville.” ‘Under oppression the French colonists 
clamoured for a change of masters, not for a change of the form 
of government,” and as for the Dutch—* Tea and silk, pepper 
and cinnamon, camphor, copper, ebony-wood, and opium were 
the objects of the Company’s deepest concern,” and they took 
no interest at all in anything less material. But there was one 
fatal defect in British statesmanship—* the failure,’ as Professor 
Van Tyne calls it, “to breed loyalty.” It was a failure of 
imagination which had as its effect a corresponding failure to 
rouse imagination among the colonists, a failure all the more 
disastrous because there were statesmen like Chatham and 
Burke who possessed and demanded exactly what Grenville, 
Townshend, North and George III. conspicuously lacked. 
Chatham and Burke, in fact, expressed only too clearly and 
vehemently the defects of a policy which might have been less 
fatal if it had not been so brilliantly attacked. ‘ This dignity 
of yours,” Burke told the House of Commons, “ is a terrible 
encumbrance to you. It has of late been ever at war with your 
interest, your equity, and every idea of your policy.” And 
again: “ It is not what a lawyer tells me I may do, but what 
humanity, reason and justice tell me I ought to do.’ And 
again, “ Nobody will be argued into slavery.” And of the 
Americans: ‘They augur misgovernment at a distance and 
snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” ‘ The 
colonies,” said Chatham, “ are too great an object to be grasped 
but in the arms of affection,” and the Declaratory Act was a 
** barren tree which cast a shade over the land but yielded no 
fruit.” America where he had “ garnered up his heart,” ‘“* where 
our strength lay, and our happiest resources presented them- 
selves’? was now the centre of “‘ danger, weakness, distraction, 
and vulnerability.” Splendid phrases such as these only serve 
to throw into higher relief Dr. Johnson’s idea of Canada as 
““a great uncomfortable uninviting region, nothing but furs 
and fish” and inhabited by people “ living in perpetual regret 
of their native land,” and Wolfe’s drastic verdict on the Colonial 
Militia, as the “ dirtiest, most contemptible, cowardly dogs 
that you can conceive, who fall down dead in their own dirt 
and desert by battalions, officers and all.’ Then there was 
North, “‘somnolent and unashamed,” with his “ easy insolence 
under attack,” and Townshend, with his “ boundless facility 
for repartee,” the spoilt child of the House of Commons who 
could mimic like Garrick himself, and Perey, whose visit to 
America convinced him that “ the people here are a set of sly, 
artful, hypocritical rascalls, cruel and cowards.” “I must 
own that I cannot but despise them compleatly.” 

Then, to correspond with these cross-currents at home, there 
are equally divergent types of opinion on the other side of 
the Atlantic. There is “the little seaboard aristocracy of 
wealth and accepted social leadership; which hobnobbed with 
the Governor, aped the English gentry, patronized jewellers, 
lapidaries, chaisemakers, and portrait-painters,” and wore 
“‘ velvet coats, neckerchiefs, and wrist falls of Irish lace, satin 
trousers and silver embroidered cocked hats.”” These were the 


men who had been, many of them, educated at Edinburgh 


or trained in the Inns of Court, and whose heroes were Hampden 
and Pym if they were Whigs, or good King Charles if they were 
Tories. From them were drawn that majestic bench of judges 
“all arrayed in their new, fresh, rich robes of scarlet English 
broadcloth ; in their large cambric bands, and immense judicial 
wigs,” who tried, and failed, to overawe James Otis when he 
appeared before them to argue against the “‘ Writs of Assistance.” 
They were the men who astonished John Adams when he went 
to the Congress at Philadelphia, with their “ sinful feasts,” 
** curds and creams, jellies, sweetmeats of various sorts, twenty 
sort of tarts, fools, trifles, floating islands and whipped silla- 
bubs” (“‘I drank Madeira,” adds honest John, “ at a great 
rate and found no inconvenience in it.”) What a contrast 
between these and the staunch Puritans of the North, who would 
not brew beer on Saturday “lest it should work on Sunday” 
(and so break the Fourth Commandment); and the rough 
inhabitants of the “ uncouth, huge, monstrous wilderness ” 
which, as Professor Van Tyne says, “ can make hunters, woods- 
men, and even farmers in its clearings, but not conscious social 
units of a vast community.”’ What a contrast, too, with the 
fishermen whom Burke described “ pursuing whales among 
the tumbled mountains of Arctic ice, or following them beneath 
the frozen serpent of the South.” Then there is the conflict 
of interest between those whose wealth depended on keeping 
the wilderness and the fur-trade intact, and the merchants 
who wanted fresh markets among the westward-trekking 
pioneers; or between the would-be statesmen who “ rather 
enjoyed clothing themselves in the Roman toga of Brutus and 
thinking of their governor as another Cesar,” and those who 
only wanted peace and quiet in the interests of the vast industry 
of smuggling rum for the poor, and Madeira for the rich. 

Here was, indeed, the dry fuel for a conflagration which required 
far more imperial experience than was available in eighteenth 
century England if it were to be kept from blazing into flame. 
The truth was that, as that shrewd United Empire Loyalist, 
Chief Justice Smith, remarked, “the country had outgrown 
its government.” 

We have said enough, perhaps, to give an idea of the material 
which Professor Van Tyne has collected and used with con- 
siderable skill to bring out a point of view which is fundamentally 
sane and judicious. ‘ The British Empire,” as he says in his 
concluding sentence, ‘“‘ was doomed to be broken asunder, but 
it was brought to that disaster by the insistent demand of 
Englishmen in America for the full enjoyment of those liberties 
which England had fostered beyond any other country in the 
world.” K. B. 


TRANSLATORS AND TRAITORS 


Translation and Translations: Theory and Practice. By J. P. 
PostGaTEe. Bell. 6s. 

Dr. Postgate, for fifty years a learned exponent of the classics, 
here gives us his views and a great many others on the art of 
translation. Indeed, he quotes such a crowd of discordant 
witnesses that the reader may be confused, rather than edified. 
Nothing is improved by translation except a bishop, and Dr. 
Postgate’s criticisms of various eminent hands may well frighten 
the intending translator. But that hopeful creature is not 
easily deterred, and goes on Englishing Horace and Virgil, as if 
no one had ever tried or failed before. Latin is particularly 
hard on the English translator, because he is practically confined 
to a fixed word-order, and risks misunderstanding, if he goes 
outside it. Virgil wrote admirably, 

Invalidasque tibi tendens heu non tua palmas, 


and a Fifth Form boy knows at once the grammatical position 
and meaning of every word. But no writer of English can 
reproduce the pathos of the Virgilian order, apart from the fact 
that “‘ thou ” and “ thine ” have departed out of current writing. 
Lord Burghclere, says Dr. Postgate, is not Virgilian in his 
expansion of the text; but everyone must expand or alter it 
somehow. The so-called “ historic’? present is common in 
Latin, but awkward in English. We have no word for ille as 
opposed to hic; we have hardly any diminutives, so that 
Tennyson had to sink for endearment to “‘ my ownest own ” in 
Maud ; and, if the principle of line for line is to be retained, 
we must exert great ingenuity to be concise. English might be 
more so, if it had accommodated itself to Milton’s classic brevities. 
It did not,and now they seem unnatural. The spirit of the age, 
whether for good or bad, influences writing of all kinds, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that new translations will have a better 
chance than old ones. English is said to be at present in a 
state of “ senile ataxy ”; it has certainly lost the freedom of 
forming words which it possessed in Elizabethan days; and 
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most of the daring in that way is done by Americans. Translators 
might, we think, assist themselves and do no harm to the 
language by joining words as Tennyson did in“ hammock- 
shroud ” or such bold phrases as “fell shoulder-slipt.”” But 
perhaps for many Tennyson is out of date. The English the 
translator can allow himself—that is a great point. Trans- 
lations of scientific works, as Dr. Postgate and Dr. Johnson 
remark, are easy. Otherwise we often recall Bentley’s criticism 
of the Homer of the eighteenth century, “‘ A pretty poem, Mr. 
Pope ; but you must not call it Homer.” Such prettiness is 
not unknown to-day. Professor Murray’s Euripides is better 
dressed than the original. No fair translation can really be 
made in verse—none, we mean, in which you could swear 
on your head that every word was fairly rendered, like the 
trembling priest who in Scott’s Betrothed translated for the 
Welsh chieftain the Latin snubs of the Norman knight. By the 
principle of compensation, if you cannot give a striking point in 
one line, you add it to the next; not a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment. More elegant than your original you should not be, and 
less elegant you are likely to be, if you attempt a close version. 
Prose of an elevated sort is easier than verse, and comes natur- 
ally, we hope, to people of taste. ‘* De mortuis nil nisi bonum ” 
was never well rendered, “* Concerning the dead languages use 
nothing but Bohn.” Out of date, too, are the jog-trot English 
hexameter: which have no quantities and only a regular stress. 
Blank verse is occasionally good, but it produces in the average 
reader of to-day blank amazement. He has little ear for rhythm 
and pines for rhyme, which means for English writers dancing in 
chains. Dr. Postgate thinks a single rhyme in a quatrain of 
Horace enough : it is quite clear that the strain of supplying two 
leads to annoying embellishments and little reputation. Horace 
has been translated into verse ad nauseam; but no single 
rendering has produced anything like a familiar quotation. 
That feat has been accomplished by Dryden alone in the para- 
phrase of the “ Fortune” ode that Thackeray loved. Let us 
have the best prose that we can get, if a faithful rendering is 
desired. The ideal of putting verse into verse remains an ideal. 
Fitzgerald’s Omar, as Mr. Chesterton said, is too good to be a 
translation. The best results will be produced by cribbing 
freely what others have done. Is this quite fair? It is a nice 
point, but the “Translators to the Reader” in the Authorised 
Version—why has their wisdom slipped out of our Bibles ?—had 
no hesitation in using the best of the past. Jebb’s prose began 
an era of more tasteful English in lecture-rooms. He used 
“ chivalry ” in his Sophocles, and there will always be a battle 
over words that include meanings unknown to the ancients, or 
are otherwise not fully equivalent. Dr. Postgate illustrates the 
point by an ingenious diagram of circles. ‘“* Virtus,” frequent in 
Horace, was reasonably enough translated “ virtue” in earlier 
days. Now the English word has been so restricted in meaning, 
perhaps, as to be unsuitable. What we may call a negative 
sense of humour, preventing the use of images or words with 
ludicrous associations, is highly desirable in translators. None 
of them to-day, to repeat a familiar illustration, would write of 
Nausicaa’s “‘ blooming marriage” or a “ blooming tear.” Yet 
so careful an artist as Tennyson slipped in this way, producing in 
The Marriage of Geraint a figure out of a suit of armour which 
was “only proven a blooming boy.” In the famous punning 
description of Helen in Aischylus Dr. Postgate will have nothing 
to do with “ the hell of ships, the hell of men,” which used to 
please our elders. He says severely that “ hell, which long ago 
became unfit to associate with ‘ Hades’ and its following, will 
soon have no standing in any serious society, and the (k)nell 
which has actually been proposed as a substitute is not likely to 
supplant it.” We are grateful for (k)nell as a humorous touch, 
but as for “ hell,”” may we not plead Shakespeare, who made 
Othello, also raving about a wanton, talk of ‘the spite of hell?” 
On the use of slang in translating comedy no two translators will 
agree. Dr. Postgate is easily shocked ; and we could find in 
renderings of to-day more disreputable words than those he 
censures. His own versions are accomplished, and when English 
is put into Latin, restricted to the limits of Latin thought and 
experience. 'Tennyson’s vision of Iphigencia includes the lines : 


The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat ; 
Touched ; and I knew no more. 


Jebb has given “touched” in his Latin translation, but 
Dr. Postgate refuses to reproduce it, because, “‘ as a description 
of fact,” it is false. We note that these two lines present an 
emendation of others that Tennyson thought “too ghastly 
realistic.” But may not the word “ touched ” be a reference to 
the story that Iphigeneia was whisked away from the sacrifice— 
how no one knew—and a hind substituted in her place? It is 





possible also that the mere touch of the knife may have made 
her faint. 

Smartness, which tends to brevity, has its followers to-day, 
and, after all, is preferable to the verbosity always suggested by 
the commonest writing in English. ‘“ Jesus wept” was once 
rendered in “A Liberal Translation” of the New Testament, 
“ Jesus, the Saviour of the World, burst into a flood of un- 
utterable tears.” Johnson contemptuously threw the book 
aside, exclaiming “Puppy!” Such puppies should read Dr, 
Postgate and beware of additions, preferring the natural pallor 
of the original to the rouge laid on by their own ingenuity. 
What English, in detail, translators should prefer, we do not 
know : it depends on the readers they expect. 


LATIN AMERICA 


The Republics of South and Central America. By C. REGINALD 
Enock. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

Industrial and Commercial South America. By ANnte S. PEcK. 
New York: E. P. Dutton. 5 dollars. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 18s. 

The Argentine Republic. By Prerre DENIs. 
JosepH McCase. Fisher Unwin. 2ls. 


The Real South America. By Cuartes DoMvILLE-Fire. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 


The response of British, following the lead of American, 
publishers to the demand for books dealing with the countries 
of South and Central America, known comprehensively as 
Latin America, is evidence of awakening world interest in these 
little-understood nations. Europe and Asia suffer from over- 
population. The Northern American Continent is rapidly 
reaching the limits of expansion. But the outstanding feature 
of the Latin American States is the vast extent of territory 
controlled in proportion to the small number of the population. 
The largest Latin American State, Brazil, is greater in size 
than the United States or Canada, larger than the whole of 
Europe without Russia. The area of the smallest Republic of 
South America, Uruguay, greatly exceeds that of England. 
But the total population of Latin America—South and Central 
America and Mexico—is calculated as about eighty-two millions, 
an average of about ten persons to the square mile, as against 
one hundred and thirty for Europe, with enormous areas of only 
two to the square mile. The population of South America is 
approximately fifty-nine millions, not very much more than 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Upon this underpopulated continent crowded Europe depends 
for a very large part of its supplies of food and raw material. 
The foreign trade of Latin America has reached an annual 
value of nearly 500 millions pounds sterling, of which a quarter 
is accounted for by Great Britain, whose urban population is 
largely fed by the meat and wheat of Argentina. Europe has 
poured capital into South America to develop these sources of 
supply. At the present time Great Britain has invested in 
Latin America, in railways, mines, plantations, and stocks and 
bonds, the colossal sum of nearly a thousand million pounds 
sterling, and France, Germany and the United States other 
great sums. Europe’s relations with Latin America are, in 
fact, as Mr. Enock puts it, ““a vast system of absentee 
capitalism, carrying with it grave duties and responsibilities.” 

To the student of sociology, Latin America—an offshoot of 
Europe upon a new soil, with local problems of race, topography, 
and environment distinct from those of the Old World—presents 
conditions and comparisons of growing interest and value. 
Latin America is perhaps the most homogeneous unit in the 
world, and the people who form its community are of a com- 
position found only there, where a sprinkling of a white race is 
slowly blending with an indigenous brown race. The great 
mixed race of European and Indian blood, the mestizos, which 
now forms the bulk of the Latin American nations, is too 
far removed from the original stocks to be specially identified 
with either. The absorption of the white or direct Iberian- 
descended upper class on the one hand, as of the pure Indians 
on the other, is only a question of time, and in the hands of 
this evolving new race lies the development of half the western 
hemisphere and the fashioning of a civilisation which, in its 
sphere, may be no less important in the future than that of Anglo- 
America. 

It is significant that, of the first three books under review, 
only one—Mr. Enock’s—takes the smallest account of con- 
siderations of a sociological as well as an economic order. As he 
remarks, “ to look upon the Latin American communities, often 
weak and backward as they are, solely as fields to be exploited 
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for the benefit of foreign shareholders and capitalists, or as 
means to fill the larders of the teeming factory workers of 
another continent, would be to contemplate another form of 
exploitation only less selfish than that which earlier filled the 
coffers of the moribund empires of Spain and Portugal.” That, 
however, is precisely how Latin America usually is regarded. 
It is so regarded in Miss Peck’s book. “A mine of informa- 
tion,” as the publishers claim, upon the physical characteristics 
and natural resources of every single country in South America, 
a handbook which of its kind could scarcely be bettered, it may 
be searched from cover to cover in vain for a solitary recognition 
of the fact that the study of Latin America involves any human 
problem whatever. 

A similar criticism would apply to M. Denis’s book on Argen- 
tina, were it not that he is careful to meet it in advance. At 
least he recognises that there is a human factor involved when 
he defines his work as “ not a study of the Argentine nation, 
but a geographical introduction to such a study.” As such it 
is an authoritative study of the development and progress of 
the most interesting of the Latin American Republics—the one 
in closest commercial relation with this country; the most 
advanced of all with 50 per cent. of its population literate ; the 
one, at the same time, which presents perhaps the most violent 
contrast of wealth and poverty. M. Denis, however, raises in 
his introduction a very interesting question. Has the European 
War merely retarded the former economic evolution of the 
country, or given it a wholly new direction? The flow of 
European capital stopped, while the favourable trade balance 
has led to the storing of an ample reserve of capital in the country 
and given Argentina an unexpected financial independence. 

M. Denis poses, but does not answer, the question what 
Argentina may make of this new condition—not, however, a 
general condition of post-war Latin America. Mr. Enock 
discusses it at some length. His book is a succinct study of the 
Latin American republics and their social as well as physical 
conditions. “The most important science at the present 
time,” he says, “is that still undeveloped one which may be 
termed ‘ human geography’; the economic relation of a people 
of a land to their environment, and of their rights as concern 
the natural resources around them. It is this science, the 
author ventures to affirm, which will determine the future 
equilibrium of society.”” Elsewhere he lays down the principle 
that “to the people of a land first belong its benefits and re- 
sources, and this fact commerce has yet duly to consider, 
especially as regards the Latin American communities.” Along 
the present lines of development he sees for them, through the 
further invasion of foreign capital, certainly a relief from the 
stagnation of social customs which is so marked a feature of 
Latin American life, but at the same time the growth of industrial 
exploitation and commercialisation of the working classes which 
dominate the advanced European nations and the United 
States. Latin America to-day is a community surrounded by 
inexhaustible natural wealth, but composed of a great bulk 
of poor and humble people, mainly illiterate, owning practically 
nothing of the soil upon which they were born, with a handful 
of a governing class who virtually monopolise the wealth and 
education of the country. As Mr. Enock sees it, its regeneration 
lies within, not through foreign gold from without. Many 
of these nations possess within their own borders everything 
necessary for the life of a modern community without asking 
anything from the world outside. Along the path of encouraging 
the home industry, discouraging the factory, keeping open the 
land, forbidding the slum, the author discerns the possible 
mission of Latin America in the world as that of “* bringing into 
being a newer type of economic life.” 

Mr. Domville-Fife’s book is of a different order from the three 
others under notice. The former correspondent of the Times 
in South America is very well equipped to deal with his subject 
either from the point of view of economics or sociology. Upon 
these he touches incidentally and informatively ; but he prefers 
here to treat it from the standpoint of romance. ‘ The mystery, 
romance, and glamour of a land play a far more important part 
in its economic development than is generally supposed, because 
they are the essential qualities which alone can attract the 
young, energetic, bold and adventurous spirits of all races— 

those who make good in the new lands where the aged and 
cautious fail.” For him the real South America is not the 
fringe of cosmopolitan civilisation around the littoral of the 
continent, but those millions of square miles of forest, pampas, 
and sierra in the interior which, except to the explorer, still 
remain a terra incognita. To this wi d, strange region, into 
which the frontiers of civilisation are ’but slowly extending 


from the coasts, the reader could ask for no better guide. 
Ww. B. W. 
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Its original articles on French life and manners, its 
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LA FRANCE 
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“La France, the French journal for English students of the 
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THE HIGHER HYPOCRISY 


The Great Secret. By Maurice MaeTreruinck. Translated by 
BERNARD MIALL. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


One closes this book with a renewed respect for M. Maeter- 
linck. A profoundly religious man, in the best sense of that 
term, he has read and studied most of what has been written 
about occultism, and he remains sane. Religion is not for 
him the soothing syrup that it is for so many of his fellows. 
He follows truth, according to his lights, wherever she 
leads him. He resists in this book not only the seduc- 
tions of pretty sentimental fancies: he resists the more 
powerful seductions of materialistic fancies. With the 
counsel for the defence singing, “* Lead, kindly light!”’ 
and counsel for the prosecution intoning, ‘“‘ Only on the basis 
of an unyielding despair can the sure foundations of the soul 
be built,”” M. Maeterlinck interposes his question: ‘ What 
are the facts?”’ His survey covers three fields of thought : 
first, the occultism of antiquity—that is the Hindu, Egyptian, 
Persian, Chaldean, and Hebrew occultism and that of the 
Greek mysteries ; second, the Hebrew-Christian esoterism of 
the Essenes, the Gnostics, the Neoplatonists of Alexandria, and 
the cabalists of the Middle Ages; and, third, the spiritualism 
and metapsychism of our own day. 

For these of us who choose to regard ourselves as the last 
word in evolution, and the best, this outline of religious history 
makes salutary reading. The dawn of the idea of God is an 
event so remote as to be a matter for conjecture always more 
or less fantastic, and always unverified. The earliest sacred 
scriptures, so far from relating to those dim beginnings of religious 
thought, are quite evidently the fine flower of an inconceivably 
long process of speculation. They mark, not the beginning of 
theology, but the end ; and all the creed-making that has followed 
has been but a series of more or less irrelevant postscripts. 
Thousands of years ago, before Christianity, before Islam, 
before Buddhism, the writers of the Vedic scriptures came to 
the inevitable conclusion of the whole matter. M. Maeterlinck 
quotes stanzas from the Rig-Veda, which he calls the most 
authentic echo of the most immemorial traditions; and it is 
characteristic of the spirit of the ancient wisdom that the 
quotation begins and ends with unanswerable questions : 

There was neither Being nor non-Being. There was neither 
atmosphere nor heavens above the atmosphere. What moved 
and whither ? And in whose care ? Were there waters, and the 
bottomless deep ? 

There was then neither death nor immortality. The day was not 
divided from the night. Only the One breathed, in Himself, 
without extraneous breath, and apart from Him there was nothing. 

Then for the first time desire awoke within Him; this was the 
first seed of the Spirit. The sages, full of understanding, striving 
within their hearts, discovered in non-Being the link with Being. 

Who knoweth and who can tell where creation was born, whence 
it came, and whether the gods were not born afterwards ? Who 
knoweth whence it hath come ? 

Whence this creation hath come, whether it be created or 
uncreated, He whose eye watches over it from the highest heaven, 
He alone knoweth: and yet doth He know? 


This, however devout, is fundamentally agnostic. The First 
Cause can be conceived by the human intellect only as a bundle 
of negatives. It is uncaused ; it is infinite ; it is unknowable. 
This old writer, an unflinching logician, will not even attribute 
to it knowledge of itself. Agnosticism could not be more com- 
plete. In the beginning without beginning was the unimagin- 
able and infinite Cause, uncreated, unmanifest. How, then, did 
it manifest itself in time and space? How did it fashion of 
its own invisible, intangible essence the visible and material 
universe ? To these questions there is no answer. All the 
talk about the Infinite subdividing itself, the Word becoming 
flesh, and so on, is merely picturesque evasion of a problem 
intellectually insoluble. And to affirm pantheism, which is 
only to make explicit what is implied in the original postu- 
late, avails nothing. If God is infinite, He is all things: 
everything that exists is in Him and of Him; and for that 
very reason we are unable to ascribe to Him any qualities 
whatsoever. Indeed, so neatly does the God of the pantheist 
cancel Himself out that He bears a striking resemblance to the 
God of the atheist. Theologically, there is very little difference 
between atheism and pantheism. Both deny the existence 
of anthropomorphic gods ; both suggest a fundamental monism, 
the one a material, the other a spiritual monism. 

M. Maeterlinck shows very clearly that this perfectly logical 
combination of pantheism and agnosticism was the root-idea 
of all religions. The farther mankind strayed from that first 
great confession of ignorance, the more they became entangled 





in a forest of wild fancies. And it was this, he suggests—and 
suggests without malice or irony—that became the great secret 
whispered only among the initiates, this avowal of the unknow- 
able nature of the Supreme Being, the causeless cause of all 
causes. The great secret was no other than the great enigma. 
Too strong a diet for the simple-minded, it had to be watered 
down with allegory and myth. At whatever cost, the abstract 
had to be made concrete. The void of Absolute Being had to 
be peopled with personal gods, possessing human attributes 
and familiar habits ; they began, perhaps, as symbols, but they 
survived as superstitions. Hence polytheism. And, as this 
process continued, the gulf between the esoteric religion and the 
vulgar became wider. ‘“‘ Osiris is a dark god ”—this, in Egypt, 
was the supreme revelation murmured into the ears of the adept 
at the close of the final initiation. A dark god, a god unknowable 
and beyond understanding—this was the last word of the great 
secret, the confession of “* an invincible and inviolable ignorance. 
There was probably,” concludes M. Maeterlinck, “* no more 
than this in the supreme revelation, because there is probably 
no other secret that man might conceive or possess ; that there 
never can have existed, nor ever will exist, a formula that will 
give us the key of the universe.” 

To this ancient wisdom, which became occult presumably 
because to the majority it was intolerable, we are slowly return- 
ing. Gradually we are catching up with those remote ancestors 
of ours, who appear to have anticipated many of the conjectures 
in philosophy and discoveries in physical science which we are 
accustomed to regard as peculiarly modern. In the Bhagavata 
Purana we find the Darwinian theory of evolution clearly set 
forth; in the Laws of Manu we learn of an imponderable 
essence pervading the universe, known as Akahsa, which appears 
to be none other than our old friend, the ether of modern science, 
under a different name. And these sentences from the ancient 
Sama-Veda one can readily imagine being murmured, in con- 
fidence, by one advanced modern bishop to another: 

He who believes that he does not know the Supreme Being is he 
that does know Him; and he who believes that he knows Him 
is he that does not know Him. Those who know Him best regard 
Him as incomprehensible, and those who know nothing at all of 
Him believe that they know Him perfectly. 

G. B. 


THE LAST LAP 


A History of the Great War. Vol. IV.: From Caporetto to the 
Armistice. By Joun Bucuan. Nelson. 25s. 


In his fourth volume and his eighty-third chapter Mr. Buchan 
turns sharply into the straight. He is away in a flash, going 
steadily and quoting the poets as he goes. Four hundred pages 
more, and he is breasting the tape smartly at the Armistice with 
a breathless smile and a quotation from Henry Vaughan on his 
lips. One would like to be in the crowd that surges up to shake 
him by the hand. But one feels that, in common humanity, 
they should give him air. Mr. Buchan has run a long course, 
and he has run it uncommonly well. The history of recent 
events always raises delicate problems of perspective. Any 
narrative of so portentous a tangle as the last war involves a 
writer in the most anxious questions of arrangement, of the mere 
mechanics of history. And it is precisely at these two danger- 
points, in his perspective and his arrangement, that Mr. Buchan 
most conspicuously surpasses his competitors. 

If he has a weakness, it is for the poets (Mr. Buchan’s quota- 
tions are normally of the type attributed to that anonymous and 
prolific master). There is a tendency to decorate the cold dignity 
of his narrative with little nosegays of metre, in which he seems 
to assure his reader that, although absorbed at the moment in 
the grim business of history, he is at heart a literary man. Let 
our historians by all means be literary; the illiterate were 
expelled from the temple of Clio by Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in a 
celebrated essay published ever so many years ago. But the 
proper place for their accomplishments is in the prose of their 
text, not in these curiously external little dabs of appliqué. 
Mr. Buchan can write such passages as his dozen lines on the 
Armistice ending in “a second of expectant silence, and then 
a curious rippling sound which observers far behind the front 
likened to the noise of a light wind. It was the sound of men 
cheering from the Vosges to the sea.” When a man can so 
handle the subtle instrument of English prose, he has little need 
of the drums and the flutings of the poets. 

In another particular, one notes with real satisfaction that 
Mr. Buchan has secn the light. His earlier instalments seemed 
sometimes to display an undue fascination by the dynamic 
qualities of Mr. Lloyd George. This attitude, one felt, was an 
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unfortunate by-product of Mr. Buchan’s war-service, so near 
to Downing Street, in the Ministry of Information. But his 
confidence fails him as the story approaches the disaster of the 
Fifth Army, and this latest witness turns King’s evidence in 
the most surprising manner and in the fullest confirmation of 
the revelations (uncontradicted as yet, except by official ex- 
pletives) of Sir Frederick Maurice : 


The cause of the disaster was simply that a long front had been 
imposed on Haig, and that he had not been given sufficient men 
wherewith to hold it. . The responsibility for the defeat 
must be laid upon the British War Cabinet, and principally upon 
the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George saw with perfect clearness 
one part of the military problem of Britain, but he saw nothing 
steadily or whole. . . 


And that may well be the verdict of posterity, the conveniently 
elastic tribunal to which Mr. Lloyd George has appealed in order 
to elude the more vindictive judgment of his contemporaries. 

In his other judgments Mr. Buchan is almost uniformly just. 
British generals do not easily lend themselves to fine writing, 
and perhaps he was feeling that his literary abilities had been 
unduly starved of subject-matter when he arrived at Marshal 
Foch. But whatever the cause, his picture of “ the slight, 
grizzled, deep-eyed man of sixty-five ” seems to err slightly on 
the side of the heroic, and his account of the successful strategy 
of 1918 is a shade too anthropomorphic. The true point to make 
for British readers on the triumphant emergence of Foch is 
rather that here was a soldier who had written books and delivered 
lectures on his profession, who trailed after him a faint atmo- 
sphere of the academy ; yet he faced his problem with a sounder 
judgment and a steadier hand than the best polo-players in the 
three kingdoms. 

Mr. Buchan is to be warmly congratulated, and one can 
only hope that, in his lively and intelligible narrative of the war 
to end war, we have got the military history to end military 
history. P. G. 


A FINE TASTER 


Sketches from a Library Window. 
bridge: Heffer. 10s. 6d. 


_ Persons prominent in the public eye can always publish their 
books—platitudes about their own success and stories not by any 
means new of the great world in which they move. The man 
of scholarly tastes, who writes more slowly and carefully, can 
seldom get a hearing anywhere, and he may wait till the Greek 
Kalends to see his essays gathered for readers, if he is not a 
professional journalist. We congratulate, then, both publisher 
and author on producing this book. It is varied in its contents, 
ranging from a Stoic of Louvain to a gourmand of France, and 
Northumbrian sunshine to the secrets of intricate prose. But 
it is always the work of a taster who has a refined palate for the 
good things of literature. 

Like Dr. Postgate, Mr. Anderton tackles the vexed question 
of translation, and cites some of the best recent examples of 
Latin verse made out of English. Some reformers call this 
“harmless art a crime,” but it gives,at least to its perpetrators, 
a sense of quantities which is lacking in English to-day, and 
lacking, for scholars, in foreign and impossible conjectures. 
The fine flower of scholarship should be gaicty, and we are glad 
to see again the “ Jabberwocky” of Lewis Carroll rendered in 
Latin “ portmanteau ” words. The ingenious composer, whom 
Mr. Anderton does not know, was A. A. Vansittart. It may 
be said for Latin verse that out of it came the whole school of 
English light verse, from Prior to Mr. Godley. Quantities are 
put into feet in the paper on Browne’s prose, which is scanned 
like verse; and Fate knocking on the door in a phrase of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony supplies a parallel to the recurring 
“motif” in Browne’s vision of the Last Day. English has 
moved so far from the classics that metrical feet in the two 
languages have not the same effect or associations. The anapsst 
has been vulgarised, the dactyl never acclimatised, in English. 
No one to-day writes such a jewelled prose as Browne, and there 
might be a poor audience for it, since the sense of rhythm is 
‘rapidly departing from the English people. Hyperlatinism, 
after all, is a snare, if not a nuisance, and Browne overdid his 
long words sometimes. 

The proper study of mankind is meals, and the Gourmand’s 
Breviary examined by the author, is full of good sense as well as 
_ appetite. As Balzac said, “If there is anything sadder than 
. genius overlooked, it is the stomach misunderstood.” The 
gourmand of 1805 thinks of everything, even the conversation 


By Bast. ANDERTON. Cam- 


of the guests, who should help the host by telling stories better, 
because shorter. And he, if he is a true gourmand, can outdo 
the mere drinker by four bottles. That, we fear, is a monument 
of the great past which left gout to its descendants. Excess in 
tobacco has now taken the place of excess in drink, and the 
palate for wine is dulled. Coffee is still the ‘“ nectar of all 
men,” but who is going to prepare it properly for us ? The cook, 
according to this authority, has to be tenderly but rigorously 
treated. If he seasons his dishes too highly, he needs the 
doctor. This reminds us of the grandmother we knew whose 
servants, if inattentive, were supposed to be ill and dosed with 
rhubarb. Those who do not like this pretty essay on scientific 
appetite can get out into the open air with a Newcastle seaman 
of a century ago. We hope Mr. Anderton is not too busy with 
the catalogue of his library at Newcastle to give us some more 
of the literary gourmet. 


SIR J. RENNELL RODD 


Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893. By Sir RENNELL 
Rope. Arnold. 21s. 


This is the first instalment of Sir Rennell Rodd’s Memoirs, 
In the course of his official and social career he has been brought 
into personal relations with men who were making important 
decisions, and has often been particularly well-posted for 
purposes of observation. His book is more solid than most 
books of reminiscences. It is clearly and elegantly written, 
and this is more than a compensation for the comparative 
infrequency of amusing stories such as diplomats delight to 
repeat. It is the book of a scholarly, discreet man, whose 
outlook is practical, who has taken the world of politics and 
human nature as he found it, and was from the first adapted 
to succeed without challenging conventional standards. He 
starts, after hesitating between literature and affairs, as a 
brilliant “safe” young man. At the end of a successful, 
industrious, sound career, he remains a believer in “ the old 
diplomacy.” 


Whether a new diplomacy dictated largely by the Press and 
negotiations handled by Ministers inevitably in a hurry in forty- 
eight hour conferences, the necessity for which in moments of 
emergency I entirely recognise, are likely to lead to better results 
and a more cordial spirit in international relations, may be open to 
doubt. Experience rather leads me to see advantage in a buffer, 
intermediate between the protagonists with whom ultimate decision 
lies . . . . I venture to prophesy that the new diplomacy is likely 
to prove in the long run more costly, more insidious and probably 
more menacing to a good understanding between the nations. 
And for this reason, so long as Governments with a definite end in 
view acted through a skilful accredited agent, his intrigues, if he 
attempted any, were not difficult, for those who knew their business, 
to detect. But the weapons of aggression of the new diplomacy will 
be a subtle propaganda, a seduction of the organs of publicity often 
unperceived by its victims, and are an elaborate process of sugges- 
tion arrived at, misleading the masses, which will employ every 
available weapon of insinuation, falsehood and even simulated 
sympathy with popular obsessions. Such weapons of offence will 
have to be countered by a new armour of defence, and to make it 
effective is likely to prove a costly process. 


It is not clear what Sir Rennell Rodd refers to when he says 
that at the end of the great war “ we have closed down every 
centre of activity abroad, which was intended to make the 
spirit and the ideals of the British people better known in other 
countries,” unless this is an expression of opinion in favour of 
continuing those centres of propaganda which were established 
in neutral and Allied countries during the war. They were 
costly ; the value of their work was difficult to estimate. 

Sir Rennell Rodd served his diplomatic apprenticeship in 
Berlin (1884 to 1888), years which cover the illness and death 
of the Emperor Frederick and the fall of Bismarck. These 
chapters throw an interesting light on the Empress and her 
relation to the politics of the times. Sir Rennell Rodd next went 
to Greece. Here we return to private life once more. He remained 
there till 1891; the account of his travels and sight-seeing 
in Greece makes a charming interlude. Here, again, he shows 
himself a scholar and observer; he is vivid and instructive, 
without ever being ambitiously pictorial. The final chapter, 
describing a little war in Africa, proves again that the side-shows 
of history often make a better tale than its decisive events. The 
merit of this volume is sustained throughout; these reminis- 
cences are those of a man exceptionally able, clear-minded, 
scholarly, who understands how readers who share some of 
these characteristics would wish to be addressed. 
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THE STORY OF 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


The Official Lantern Lecture of the League 
of Nations Union can only be obtained from us. 
Particulars on application. 

LECTURERS and Public Speakers are invited 
to visit our Lantern Studio. Our stock of 
Slides is second to none in the country. 


We manufacture slides from your own photographs, 
plain or coloured. Best work guaranteed. As sup- 
plied to the Leading Education and Science Boards. 





Write or call for our “London List” of Lantern Subjects in 
two parts, Sacred and General. ls. 3d. each, post free. 


J. WILLIAMS BUTCHER, 
2 & 3 Ludgate Circus Bdgs., Farringdon St., London, E.C. 4. 























ahables ’ betes 


“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
This is the Bookcase that won such golden opinions at the 
various Ideal Home Exhibitions held at Olympia, London. Of 

Dept wor) hip and handsome appearance, it must not be 
confused with imitations similar in name and outward appearance 
Lut quite differently constrycted and of quality. : 

Single sections (standard size) in oak fom 20/«, 

Illustrated Booklet Post Free, 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., The Bread, OXFORD. 
















Fie sew tees vee 
joins “ " se0- 
‘tions so rigidly that an 
entire Bookcase can be 
or ; 











London Agente—Chaundy & Cox, 40, Maddox Street, W.2. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 





CLAIMS PAID - - - - - =  £17,300,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - = £10,500,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - - £3,800 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 








CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 


Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

















EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
teplies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on —e to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











NOW READY. 
[NDEX. t VOLUME XIX 
of THE NEW STATESMAN. Free 
to Postal Subscribers on request. To other 
Readers—One Shilling post free. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Ci Ssarette 
o, | Perfection 


10 for 
H 20 for 1/9 The Tobaccos from which 
Hi 50 for 4/3 “Perfectos” are made are of 
h 100 for 8/- the highest grade Virginia. 








il There is no better Cigarette. 


| PLAYER'S 
‘PERFECTOS N°2 


Virginia Cigarettes 
“PERFECTOS FINOS"” 
are a larger cigarette of the 
same quality. 

JOHN PLAYER 8 SONS, NOTTINCHAM. 
Branch ot The Imperial Tobacco Co.(of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
P.963 












































THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkims and Hand-made Jewellery. 











HE HUMAN HAIR- 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“* Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“Everybody should read this book.”—Scolsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”—The Guardian. f a” 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W. 1. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 














All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
Nw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Telephone : 


W.C. 2. 1640 Gerrard. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Illustrated History of Furniture. By Freperick LircHrievp. 
love and Hanson. 36s. 


The taste for old houses has been a very remarkable feature of the 
last twenty years. In the West of England hundreds of dilapidated 
farmhouses, old cottages and ruined manors have been bought up, 
restored, added to, faked in every way, and lived in with pride and 
joy by new owners ; and this taste has brought with it an added and 
widespread interest in furniture. No country town, however small, 
but has its dealer in second-hand furniture, often two or three com- 
peting ones. Therefore it is no wonder that books such as Mr. Litch- 
field’s are eagerly bought and studied, and that the Illustrated History 
of Furniture is appearing in this new and eighth edition. 

The early chapters are, as the author tells us, mainly addressed to 
students of history. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
were tapestries and hangings and beds—costly and beautiful—but 
of furniture, as we understand the word, very little ; and it was not 
till somewhat later that buffets, tables, chairs and chests began to 
make their appearance. Mr. Litchfield draws his illustrations from a 
wide field: Spain, France, Denmark, Scotland, museums and palaces 
at home and abroad, all furnish examples of design and workmanship 
which we cannot equal, far less excel, to-day. In the letterpress of the 
volume there is much that is interesting and original. The illustra- 
tions are rather wanting in depth and definition of outline. They are 
photographs, and though we must not cavil at that, they are rather 
poor photographs. No doubt the cost of production is the sole cause 
of this imperfection, and it is amply excused by the fact that only 
thus can so attractive, informative and interesting a book be brought 
within the purchasing power of more than a small public. 


Trus- 


Introduction by E. V. 
10s. 6d. 


Punch Pictures. 
Lucas. Over 180 Illustrations. 


By Frank REYNOLDS. 
Cassell. 


This album contains much trivial humour and some humour which 
is really satisfying. Humour, not wit, is the characteristic of Mr. 
Reynolds’ best work. Look at ‘‘ The Dawn of Spring in our Suburb ” 
(page 84), for example. It catches exactly the raw atmosphere of 
early spring, and the shabby, uncomfortable dullness of building 
land is admirably suggested. Down the wet road, past a spindling 
bare tree on which a little bird is perched singing, prances a city 
clerk with arms spread skywards, top-hat in one hand, bag in the 
other. Mr. E. V. Lucas notes how expressive Mr. Reynolds’ ‘* backs ” 
are; in this one is true ecstasy. The album is largely composed of 
pictures of civilian life during the war; Mr. Reynolds is a deter- 
mined but not a formidable hater. Golf figures largely ; golf jokes 
are seldom good. The billiard jokes are better. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS suffered from the fact that happenings in the 
Near East render a policy of standing still somewhat 
dangerous, but they rallied a bit on Wednesday, and 
the undertone is not so bad. Business men are, however, 
extremely worried about the fall in the French france to over 72 
and the Belgian franc to 90, which will be no surprise to readers 
of these notes. The Brazilian exchange shows signs of im- 
provement. Rubber has eased off just a little to below 1s. per ib., 
and the opportunity should be taken to purchase good shares 
in this section, for a rise to 1s. 3d. per lb. appears inevitable, 
South African gold mining shares look like going better, for the 
labour troubles having been settled in drastic fashion for the 
time being, and the bosses having achieved their object in bring- 
ing down working costs, some good dividends are likely to be 
declared next month. Crown Mines at 64s. and Consolidated 
Mines Selection at 17s. 9d. are recommended to me by people 
who can almost be trusted. 


* * * 


It is nice to get a spice of adventure in connection with the 
flotation of a company, as it used to be in the olden days of 
companies of merchant adventurers. The other day there 
appeared the prospectus of Chelonia, Limited. Chelonia Mydas, 
as every reader knows, is the scientific name of the edible 
green backed turtle which inhabits the waters of Western 
Australia in its wild state and, when subjugated, the kitchens 
of the Mansion House. The company has acquired a concession 
granted to one of its directors by the Government of Western 
Australia, conferring on him the exclusive rights to collect 
turtle on 225 miles of coast, including the Murion group of 
islands. The easily accessible deep sand beaches covered by 
the concession are said to be probably the most favoured and 
extensive breeding grounds in the world for the edible turtle 





already referred to, and the hawksbill turtle which furnishes 
tortoiseshell. It is only the ignorant, like myself, of course, 
who are under the impression that tortoiseshell comes from 
tortoises, but I have now learnt from this prospectus that it 
comes from turtle. It appears that turtles, like curates and the 
poor, are “* very prolific,” and there is “‘ neither white nor native 
population to deplete them.” The company anticipates an 
output of soup and by-products from 2,000 edible turtles per 
month, as well as 4,000 to 5,000 Ibs. of tortoiseshell. They have 
arranged with a London firm for the distribution of the soup, etc., 
round Great Britain and Ireland and with an Italian firm for 
the distribution of tortoiseshell, so we may look forward shortly 
to the bulk of the population of these islands being fattened on 
turtle soup and adorned by horn-rimmed spectacles. Although 
the temptation to be facetious over such an enterprise is irre- 
sistible, it appears quite genuine, and is much more likely to 
be successful than many a big concern launched with a great 
flourish of trumpets. Besides, the directors are Scotch. 


* * * 


Readers of THE New SrTaresMAn are necessarily intelligent, 
and it is possible that many of them have not the slightest idea 
as to the misconceptions on the part of some sections of the 
public who look quite normal on the subject of the Capital Levy. 
A solicitor friend remarked to me the other day that the Labour 
Party Manifesto must have seriously affected my prospects as 
Parliamentary candidate for Romford. On my asking him 
why, he instanced the Capital Levy. On probing the matter a 
little further, I discovered that this man, a clever and capable 
solicitor, actually believed that the Labour Party policy was to 
take away everything a man or woman possessed in excess 
of £5,000! If this seems far fetched to any readers, what do 
they say to the following extract from a reputable financial 
weekly entitled The Capitalist. In its issue of Saturday last it 
wrote : 

It is as well, therefore, that representatives of the advanced 
Labour Party have been good enough to tell the country what they 
will do in the event of their success at the polls. They have publicly 
announced that under a Labour Government all incomes of £500 
a year will be much more severely taxed than at present, while if 
anyone has the bad luck to be possessed of a fortune exceeding 
£5,000 the wealth will be confiscated and presumably used for the 
benefit of the common weal. 


Personally, I find that the idea of a Capital Levy is taking root, 
and it may prove in the long run that the opponents of Labour 
have done good service by forcing a large percentage of the 
population to pay attention to the proposals of a Capital Levy, 
the seriousness of the financial position of the country, and the 
entire absence of any proposals on the part of any of the other 
parties to deal with the problem. 
* * * 

The chairman of Armstrong, Whitworth and Company had 
one or two interesting things to say at the annual general meeting. 
It appears that the assets have been written down by more than 
£3,000,000, notwithstanding additional expenditure during the 
year, to cover the reduced portion of the armament works, 
which “‘ we understand from the Admiralty it is not desired we 
should reserve for their original purpose.” After doing this, and 
in spite of most of the works having been idle for a quarter of the 
year owing to the coal stoppage, there was a profit of £666,059, 
and the ordinary shares receive a dividend of 5 per cent. The 
chairman stated that orders were still scarce and difficult to 
obtain, prices low and competition keen, and that the past year 
has been the most difficult and trying in the history of the 
company. The sale of German ships by the Government has 
had an adverse effect on our shipping and ship-building industry. 
As to the future, the chairman was just a shade more hopeful, 
for he considers that there is evidence that stocks throughout 
the world are rapidly reaching exhaustion, so that the policy of 
buying from hand to mouth must soon result in larger orders. 
It shows how universal are the factors depressing trade, that the 
directors’ hopes that the company’s works in Italy would become 
remunerative have not been realised on account of “ high wages 
and increased taxation.” Armstrong, Whitworth now either 
completely owns or has a controlling interest in the following 
concerns : the Armstrong Pozzuoli Company in Italy, Armstrong, 
Whitworth of Canada, Limited, the Armstrong, Whitworth 
Development Company, Limited, Armstrong, Siddeley Motors, 
Limited, Crompton and Company, Limited, Armstrong and 
Main, Limited, the Pearson and Knowles Coal and Iron Company, 
Limited, the Thames Ammunition Works, Limited, the White- 
head Company, Fiume, including St. Tropez; ,Frafee, ‘Charles 
Warmsley and Company, Limited. &. Eur Davies. 
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ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR TOURS 


SPAIN, visiting San —" Burgos, Madrid, Granada and the Alhambra, 


Mala; a: my d Cordova. (Conductor—ALLEN 8. WALKER.) 
PROVE ND THE RIVIERA, a a Arles, Nimes, Nice 
and Ay Carlo. (Conductor—E, A 


Winter Sports at Grindelwald and t—- — % See (Engadine). 
Send for programme to— 
F. TALLANT, 28 RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 











INDIVIDUAL TOURS TO ALL PARTS. 


Complete arrangements made for Independent Travellers. 
Special facilities for obtaining good steam- 
ship accommodation to and from America. 


THE WAYFARERS’ TRAVEL AGENCY 
(Room 7), 33, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Paris: 10 Rue Gaillon. New Yorx: 45 West 34th Street. 
Telephone: Museum 2312-3. Telegrams: Waytravac, Westcent, Lonpon. 














PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


EsTD. 1900. GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First CLAss. 
Dec. 14.—EGYPT (Nile). Motoring in PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, etc., 198 gns. 
and 298 gns. 


Dec. 20.—SICILY and Magna Grecia. 30days. 89 gns. Accompanied throughout. 
Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and gy he fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. o 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res, 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. ROGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 











LITERARY 


Wanted, COLLECTIONS of original POEMS for 
publication in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write 
MORLAND, Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. (Est. 1905.) 











OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 iLus by Alan Odile, 12s. 6d. Arthur Symons’ A Pageant of Elizabethan 
Poetry, 1906, 48 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 30s. Whym- 

per’s Travels Amongst Great Andes 1892, 21s. ; Conway s Alps from End to End, 1895, 
25s.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 12s. 6d. ; john’ Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, rst Edition, 1916, gs. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, 1st Illus. Edition, 1908, 21s.; Masefield’s Tra agedy of Man, 
ist Edition, rare, {7 7s.; Bradley's In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
218.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d. ; Hume's Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 13s, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Chesterton’s The New Jeru- 
salem, 7s. 6d. ; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, limited Edition 1917, 10s. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. Cruikshank 1826, {10; The Sketch, 
Vols. x to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated 
London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 
5 vols., privately printed, £ 3 tos.; Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by 
John Murray, 1896, {2 2s. ; Sterne's Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols.. {2 2s.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, lus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L.P only 250 done £6 6s. , Everyman, 
a Morality Play, Riccardi Press, £3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819 {2 2s. 
Raw'inson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 7s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
Collectors, £3 58.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. ; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant Books WANTED : Joyce Ulysses. Cabell’s 
Jurgen ; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; any Baxter Prints, loose or in books. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 7; 

Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 7s. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 10s. 

Sir Walter Scott's Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., ™ 
unexpurgated, £20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
{10 10s. Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358 ‘Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 ros. (cost £16) ; Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 353. pub. £3 38.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s 
Chronicies z Rodriguez, signed rst edition, 63s. ; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., 
£9; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 30s. (cost £3) ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 15s. ; 
Cornhill Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 4s. ; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 508.; rare books supplied ; state wants ; 
catalogues free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased. —HOLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street Birmingham. 











AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Estab. (A.M.P.) 1849. 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Assets - - £48,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,000,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being the best in the 


world from the policy-holders’ point of view.” 
—Bourne’s Insurance Directory. 











Apply for Prespectus to the 
London Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 4. 
W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


















THE 


SECOND 
CHAMBER 
PROBLEM 


WHAT the EXPERIENCEof OTHER 
COUNTRIES HAS TO TEACH US 








CONTENTS: 


The House of Lords and its Future 
By Professor J. H. Morgan. 


The Second Chamber in Australia 
By Professor W. Harrison Moore. 


The French Senate 
By Robert Dell. 


The Labour Party and a Second Chamber 
By Philip Snowden, M.P. 


The Legislative Council of New Zealand 
By The Hon. W. Pember Reeves. 


Second Chambers in Canada 
By George M. Wrong. 


Constitutional Checks and Balances 
By Lord Esher. 


The United States Senate 
By Sydney Brooks. 


Second Chambers in Germany 
By Dudley Ward. 


Second Chambers in South Africa. 
Upper Chambers in Other European Countries. 


Select Bibliography of Second Chamber Theory 
and Practice. 
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THE NEW STATESMAN 








LECTURES, ETC. 


GERIES OF FOUR LANTERN LECTURES ON ART 
by MR, ROGER FRY, in the LOWER MORTIMER HALL, 
MORTIMER STREET (off Up pert 5 Regent Street). First Lecture, 

Wed., Dec. 6th, 1922; Second, Wed., Dec. 13th, 1922; Third, Wed., 

Jan. roth, 1923; Fourth, Wed., Jan. 17th, 1923, at 8.30 p-m. Single 

reserved seats 5s. each, or series of single reserved seats for the 

four lectures 17s.; uitreser ved tickets 2s, 6d. each. Obtainable at 

the offices of “‘ The Burlington Magazine,” 17 Old Burlington Street, W.1. 

A few seats sold at door, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE. 








A Research Studentship for postgraduate work, of the value of {1 75» 
including school fees, available for one year, will be awarded in 
December, 1922. Candidates should apply tothe Drrecror, London 
School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2., for a form 
of application, which should be completed and returned not later than 
November 15th. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

ore: Teety arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, nd 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information BH. R, Scholarships, Ioan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


) ig LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of the 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with —- 
effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d 
net), of booksellers per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
address: Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 











SCHOOLS 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School. St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 





§ | ‘HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, A ne 20 Enarhythmics 

Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. ee time-tables. 

Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Ma culation if aptitude is shown. 

Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 

for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the 

Misses MANVILLE. 





St MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere woe 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 1 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL. 


TQ? ’ 

MALTMAN S’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, ey 4 and all such 
subjects as should be part of pe A girl’s education, 200 guineas Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








“ | eae CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, Mdx.). 
A New Era School for Sore and Girls on Montessori lines ; no uniform ‘required, 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; a few backward children received, 

Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Brrp. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 





HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. A few boarders taken.— 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NOVEMBER 11, 1929 


Oy HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy anq 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals anq 

as members of general community. Independent study. Special attentiog 
to health and a development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Wey 
qualified staff. Principal: THeopora E. CLARK. 


‘TRE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
aoe. BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
or Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 
Tube Station). Six acres of finely- -timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under cop. 
struction.—Headmaster : JosErH WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.) 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. ‘The first of the New School Movement, 
xcellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—-G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. WaRD, C.M.G., 4 R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme ‘Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W e* 


ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 
S?; GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 








tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
yom is need situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 
RINCIPAL. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Lats. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of cee. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish. 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED 


URREY HILLS—Sanderstead—few mins. two stations, 30 mitts, 
Town.) Detached Freehold Residence, only built last year, with every con 
ceivable labour-saving device and modern fitment. Seven bedrooms, two 

large reception rooms, full-sized billiard room, lounge hall, two bathrooms, central 
heating and hot water supplies, electric lightin -4 power plugs, etc., etc. Magnificent 
views and over an acre of well-planned groun 450 feet above sea-level. Vacant 
possession March, 1923, or earlier, if necessary. Detailed specification and price will 
be sent on request to Owner, “ Sunny Newlands,” Hook Hill, Sanderstead. 


M 42464. South of Spain.—Small Furnished Cottage on lovely 
fruit farm ; 4 rooms, bath (h. and c.), kitchen, linen, plate and china. 4 gs. 
weekly for season ; unique opportunity for delicate or convalescent person. 

—Dr. KINZBRUNNER, 6 Fresca, Malaga, Spain. 














RITER and Wife want self-contained Furnished Flat, three 

rooms and kitchen, and bath on top floor; not far from Charing Cross. 

State terms.—Box 818, NEw STATESMAN, 1o Great Queen Strect. Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every descri a intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and pro — = ar at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
1x Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff 





4S Bt skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WATERS, Tugela, Olton, Warwickshire. 





A= MSS., etc., properly typed, promptly despatched. 


Translations undertaken.—Mrs. BRANDEIS, 82 Petherton Road, N. 5. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


| ee SALE.—Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition. Excellent 
condition. {21, or offer —SKINNER, 38A Boundary Road, London, N.W. 8. 








Qu SHORTHAND, the original “‘easy”’ scripthand system. 
Still easiest to learn, to write, and to read.—Full particulars and First 
Lesson post free from Dept. W., Script SHORTHAND, 126Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 





REFORMED INNS. 
AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








EW GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gerntlewomen only. 
Bracing situation in Golder’s Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re- 
decorated throughout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 

constant hot water. cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


Se Original designs.—Write for qeetiaten to 
OsBORNES, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
Coase, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
send garments or free estimate. —LonDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “ E”) 

97 Downs : Park Road, Londfon, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the STraTESMAN PusLisHinG Co., Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
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